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Adventures of a 
^census taker 

By Robert M. Press 

— K. .• . • • . . ’ . " 

Chicago 

Anna Mae Bijown sometimes climbs 

• l fences to get answers. Once she 
^•-ignored a sign reading "Survivors 
'.Will Be Prosecuted.” She holds late 

.^backyard meetings and often inter- 
_.; rupts people’s favorite TV pregrams. 
.Depending on what people tell her 
when she knocks, an their door, the 
President of. the United States and 
... .-Congress scurry into action, stock 
or. - 

. funds begin to flow. . 

^ - -Ste helps deterxntoe the nation’s 
irniemploymezit rate. And it Is not an 
. ^ easy task . 

Each month Mrs. Brown and about 

• 1 ,000 other persons working for* the 
,J U.S. Bureau of the Census Interview a 

sampling of families across the coun- 

• try aboutthetr J ob status . 

"Some- people will post signs, •'Be- 
■' ware of the Dog, 1 tut they don’t have 
. dogs," she said recently an one of the 
- rare occasions when she was the 
person being questioned. (In nine 
r years of survey work she estimates 
: she has made 90,000 Interviews.) "I go 
to the gate and whistle. If there’s a 
deg, It’ll come." .. 

- A matter of timing ■ 

Reaching the door 1 Is only part of the 
work; finding someone at home and 

• • getting them to answer Is next. 

"My best hours are before 11 a.m., 
before the housewife goes out, and 
..from 6 p.m. to 8," explains Mrs. 

• Brown. "Or I try to find out when 
schools get out and try to be there [at 
.the-hamejthen." 

At one three-story apartment here 
In Chicago “I saw a woman peeking 
out on the first level through her. 
Venetian blinds. ” Mrs. Brown held up 
her portfolio with the words "U.S. 

. Bureau of the Census" clearly 
stamped. on it "She shook her head 
. ‘no’ and closed the blinds.” Later 
-Mrs.. Brown, returned when the son 
was home and managed to get her 
data. 

\ The 58,000 addresses selected for 

• family interviews are chosen by the 
Census Bureau as a cross section of 

An interviewer is sent to 
^he address once a month for four. 

• toonths ahd a year later for four more 
months, even if a new family moves in 

c at the address. About four percent of 
the people refuse to be Interviewed. 

"I bad> one man tell me if I were a 
than he’d bust me in the mouth for 
asking such personal questions," 
Mrs, Brown recalls. When people balk 
. at interviews, "it is not a personal 
feeling toward me. I’m the only 
person they . meet who represents the 
government" 

Electronic speed 
"Many times i fake people to a 
welfare office or. social security of- 
fice, "she explains. It is not part of 
her official duties, .but 4 'that’s the part 
of the job I like best. Many people 
are old and just don’t know where to 
go.” 

Mrs. Brown and the others conduct 
their interviews during the week of 
the 19th of every month. Within, seven 
days they must mail their forms to 
JetferaonviXLe.Ind., where the Census 
Bureau puts the data cti microfilm. It 
★Please turn to Page 2 
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Feels solution /- • , i 
best left to two sides 

• • J ‘By David Anahto * ';■[ 
Staff correspc«idcrntof * 
TheChristlazi Science Mondtor : . 

. United Nirfl©na,N*Y; 

. Thte.U^yus dispute has batied-oYer 
into. rh^United Nations- :Stecurfty 
Counc#;^.: just as thie basic issues 
weres&Iaat being tackl ed, ■?.?-. i - • 

Bu tjthe ^Iplom atic ranseaasu$. here 

to that^4fice it or hot,; tliie 'Qyjjrtots 
thems&pes are going tb have to' abrt 
out thelrpwn problems- ‘ • r 
- rThd Sewjrlty Council isexpectedito 
hear alludes and then say <. the same 
thl^/“ this week ’in. a ; formal 
r^cdut^ai — that la; reaffirming the 
strategic Mediterranean island's In? 
dependence and 1 integrity, and fcaiithg 
, for renewed negotiations between the 
Greek -Cyprl ot and Turkiah-Cyprlot 
communities. 

Security Council discussion ia likely 
to reflect the big powers’ deep . con- 
cern, over the dispute.-in valving as It , 
does NATO’s southeastern flank and 
bordering on the ever- tense Mideast. ' 
But the. final resolution,. equally, ,T is 
expected to reflect the; big powers’ 
current lack of direct hdloence. 

The United States has managed, to 
offend both sides — Secretory of State 
Henry Ai- Kissinger odgtoaUy up- 


■ fronting!^ Turics by arms 

-Sid. • • |T \jv . ■? 

. The - . .Union would ^fike to 

muscle^. bn; the Issue by 
over tp’seihe fond of iniernatiqnfetl 
Mmmittogl(toi^ufflng ftaeU) to affbl- 
irate. ^^Chlna,, 
tive ls : mi^ month’av prea5dent i ie 
Secinftiy%iincn, _ 
toeSovim^roposal. 

Even Qm usuaijj' monaitthic. 'fiiird 
world” OTfiitries are split, sto^eSS^)- 
portingQi^k -Cypriot President 
ltortosVi^»n-aligned stand,, others 
Muslim Turks’ 
appeal tb . 
mvmffy cornea 

. .. . M 

rather than shnpiy humanitarian t 
Issues began Jan. ii between GTeek- 
Cypriot ^egotiator &lafkds dterldes : 
and his ^Tiirkish-Cypidot counterpart 
Rauf Denktash. Pa ^ , 




• , : • - • By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

The gulf: from feudal falconry to more offensive weapons 

awiph in imported weapons 


. By John K. Cooley 
. ^taScorfe^wndentof , 
The GhriatianS eience Monitor 


.S., Soviets, others with arms, know-how 
rfto sell are shipping them at record pace 



BeirHt,Lebanoii ^660 U.S. military personnel in Iran, 
. .The United States, the Soviet Union, litand somewhat fewer American mlli- 
BYance, and Britain are pumping ^tary in Saudi Arabia, 
arms and militajy know-how into the ^' The Vinnell Carporation of Los 
Middlef^ast; area . at An unprec^- Angeles bM a controversial. contract, 
dbntodflaSpe.---: .* funder U^. congressional in- 

- ..Specialists .; here- estiniato that ,#westigatian, far 1,000 more U.S. civll- 
Mideast : governments, especially Hlaih veterans to train the Saudi Na- 


fa 

- This 
national 



Iran, ? Saudi Arabia! Israel, Lftiya, 
E©rpt, Syria, and Iraq, may Wf 
dbi^e' their l»®t mlMthry 'bkf? 
penditares to around $40 blllton^to’ 

s&tl yfec&njclana, espe- 
. ,.feltoi:*hdtoe 
ed filtiVingrhr the 

giant arms, packages. Some current 
examples are about 1^000 Soviet znliiT 
tary personnei In the- northeast Afri- 
can state of Somalia' and more than 
1,000 in Syria; l.fiOOTkS. dvflian and 


Mlonal Guard. 

Still more U.S personnel are ex- 
ited shortly in Kuwait to accom- 
ly more bian SO A-4 Sky hawk 
•craft as well as Superhawk antl- 
missilea and transport' ve- . 
purchased last year, and tn. the 
itb' 6t Uman v for r a -x*ew~ US- 1 
military- aid program thmre. 

Assignment of McDcwmeU-Dougiae 
Aircraft Carporatlon. technicians for 
the Skyhawks and Raytheon Corpo- 
ration: specialists far the Superhawk 



moving {to center 

.Maudling^ a liberal, : 
in foreigh affairs post 




. Keystone; 


Maudllrig: for left 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of - 
The Christian Science Monitor 

' Britain’s, new Conservative Party 
leader, Margaret Thatcher, has 
struck an astute balance hz.her choice 
of men. and women for her "Shadow" 
..cabinet. And to. re doing, her aim is 
doubtless to counter sugge^lons that 
• her defeat of Edward Heath, as the 
prospective next Conservative prime 
minister marks a sharp swing to the 

right. .„_•••• 

- The most eye-catching and perhaps 
mpst surprising of her appointments 
is that of Reginald 'Mandting to be the 
Opposition spokesman an -foreign af- 
fairs. This is the .area to which Mrs. 
Thatcher herself has perhaps least 
experience. 

- Mr. Maudling has wide experience 
to ministerial office, going back to the 
■ v ★Please turn, to Page; 4 



missiles are believed to be part of the 
Kuwait deal. 

Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat 
expelled same 16,000 Soviet military 
personnel from Egypt in July, 1972, 
and never readmitted them, despite 
the October, 1978, war with Israel. But 
resumption of Soviet arms shipments 
now is reported to Egypt 

Inevitably, say Arab 1 military 
analysts, this will involve return of at 
least several hundred Soviet person- 
nel- to Egypt. News agencies in Cairo 
quoted Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Lsmati Fahmy as teTUrtgan Egyptian 
ptonamentary ' committed .. Feb. 18 
that Egypt would not go back to the 
Mideast peace talks In Geneva until 
its arms losses of October, 1973, are 
replaced either by the Soviets or by 
other sources. 

Los ses replaced 

The Israeli Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Mor decal Gur, said in an Israel radio 
interview that Egypt had received 
Soviet-made weapons from Libya 
recently. Israeli Defense Minister 
Shimon Peres told the Israeli Knesset 
(Parliament) that Libya had pur- 
chased. $3 billion worth' of Soviet 
weapons, including tanks, fighter 
planes, and ground-to-air missiles. He 
added that delivery began last sum- 
mer. '• 

Israel’s 1973 war looses in aircraft, 
tanks, artillery, and missiles have 
been replaced by the United States. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


Ford, 

Congress 

nearing 

accord? 

Senators examine 
road to compromise 

By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 
The rapidly heating leadership con- 
test between President Ford and the 
Democratic Congress soon may cool 
off in a united program of economic 
and energy relief. 

The first hints of compromise now 
are emerging. 

Some senators predict that the 
President and Congress may begin 
negotiating their differences this 
week, and agree on a mutual national 
recovery program In as promptly as 
two weeks. 

One co-author of Senate Democrats’ 
own economic plan. Sen. Herman E. 
Talmadge of Georgia, emerged from 
breakfast with the President Wednes- 
day, Feb. 19, forecasting joint action 
“very speedily." Another breakfast 
guest, Sen. John L. McClellan (D) of 
Arkansas, agreed. - 

Seeking togetherness 
"We are not looking for a fight,” 
said Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield later. "We’d like to work 
together for the nation as a whole. ’ ’ 
Possible areas' ot compromise: the 
size of the expected tax cut (the 
administration has hinted that the 
House Ways and Means bill, more 
generous to middle- and lower-income 
groups than the Ford proposals, 
might be acceptable) ; and the time- 
table for future oil Import-tariff bikes. 

Later White House press secretary 
Ron Nessen appeared to play down 
immediate prospect of presidential 
compromise, but quoted Mr. Ford as 
telling the senators he has "shown a 
degree of moderation and con- 
ciliation." 

Some outside government also are 
beginning to urge, an-end to partisan 
bickering. 

Henry Ford n, chairman of the 
board of Ford Motor Company, ap- 
pealed to the White House and Con- 
gress "to stop focusing on the other 
side's errors and start searching for 
common ground. ’’ 

“In my 30 years as a businessman, I 
have never before felt so uncertain 
and so troubled about the future of 
both ray country and my company," 
he told the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

The olive branches of compromise 
appear just when the battlelines of 
confrontation are fast hardening : 

• The Senate was expected to vote 
late Wednesday to postpone for 90 
days the President’s' consumption- 
cutting hike in the tariff on Imported 
oil, then try to muster the two-thirds 
margin needed to override his prom- 
ised-veto. ★Please turn to Page 4 


Early daylight saving — an 
idea whose time has come? 


Keystone 


Joseph: for right 


U.S. relaxation 
of travel curb— 
a nod to Cuba 

Latin America correspondent of . 

The Christian Science Monitor 

In an abxtipt change of policy, the 
United States is this week notifying 
Cuban diplomats' assigned, to the 
United Nations that they may travel 
up to 250 miles from New York Gtty . 

The move Is seen in Latin American 
circles as a., conciliatory gesture by 
Washington ^ the latest ln-a series of 
moves by both the, United States and. , 
Cuba aimed at relaxing tensions be- . 
tween the hyp nations. 

For more than a decade, Cubans at 
the UN have. been restricted to a 35-. • 
mile radius from mldrManhattan. 

Now, however, with the 10 -fold 
increase In the area they may visit, 
Cubans may now ' go to Boston or 
Washington. ; ' 

With hints -of new U.S.-Cuba rela- 
tionships in the air, the possibility of 
travel to Washington by Cubans at tea ... 
UN is starring speculation. ■ 

★Please turn to .Page 4 



may<stiffen fines 
on politically generous firms 


By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

' Washington 

Gulf Oil ■Cor^oratldn. 1 illegally con- 
tributed S125.000 to the Nixort reelec- 
tion campaign of 1972. As penalty, the 
hatioii's 12th richest corporation, with 
annual revenues exceeding $ 18 J 2 bil- 
lion,' was fined $5,000 — or about as 
much money as Gulf collected -last 
year every 10 seconds'. . 

; Leniency? No, .judicial toughness. 
The 36,000 fine is the. maximum which - 
the law allows! ". . . . ' " 

•- Under its provisions, virtually un- . 
■ changed since Theodore Roosevelt's 
presidency in 1907, at least IS corpo- 
rations have pleaded guilty -to unlaw- 
ful campaign contributions totaling 
$1.3 million. Their Combined fines: 
$49,000, or less than 4 percent of the 
contributions. 

- Rep,. George E.' Danielson (D) of 
California.’ a member of the House of 
Representatives^ - Judiciary Com- • 


. mfttee, thinks it's time to upgrade the 
pehalttes and deterrence. 

' Corporations which make unlaw- 
ful campaign contributions actually 
,'^and to gain by being caught,” he 
says.- The money which they gave 
away is refunded, he explains, minus 
the' fine: All but one of the 18 corporate 
eptributors left the court being paid 
tohkmoney^ - 

- "There is no justification for a 
penal sanction which leaves the 
'Wrongdoer in a better position than 
where the law found him," argues the 
Los Angeles lawyer. • N 

^Representative Danielson has in- 
troduced legislation- hiking the fine on 
illegal campaign gifts, to the level of 
the contribution itself, plus any other 
penalties. 

It would apply, . to corporations, 
labor organizations, and government 
contractors. 

The hill — a product of Mr. .Dan- 
ielson's. post- Watergate “mulling 
over how It all happened. " in an aide's 
★■Please turn to Page 2 


By Lucia Mooat 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. Washington 

Most Americans will lose an hour of 
sleep Sunday morning as clocks roll 
ahead one hour into daylight saving 
. time part of an energy-saving 
experiment that could become per- 
manent. 

The move to more, morning dark- 
ness and extra daylight at day's end 
takes place two months ahead of the 
schedule that has prevailed In the 
U.S. fbr most of tee last decade. 

It would take special legislation to 
make this current pattern of eight 
months of daylight saving and four 
months of standard time in the winter 
(instead of the usual 6:6 ratio) tee 
national norm. • ■ . 

But Capitol Hill sources report 
there is strong sentiment for such a 
change that it is a "distinct 
possibility.” - • 

For one thing, it appears to strike 
an acceptable compromise between 
those with conflicting energy and 
safety concerns over the added early 
morning darkness of daylight saving 
in winter. Also', it wen a vote of 
confidence from Americans in opinion 
polls — before it was instituted. 

However, much may depend on 
public reaction over the next two 
months. 

"After Sunday we could be hit with 
another avalanche of mall from 
people attributing their troubles to 
daylight saving time," concedes -one 
congressional source. 

' Much also depends on a final De- 



photographer 


Time to spring ahead 

pertinent of Transportation (DOT) 
report on the energy and safety 
impact of the added months of day- 
light saving time. It is due in Congress 
by the end of July, and hearings on Its 
findings are considered likely In the 
commerce committees of one or both 
houses. 

It was the DOT in'its interim report 
of last summer on the subject thot 
recommended the current 8:4 modi- 
fication of Congress' earlier energy 
★Please turn to Page.4 
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U.S. governors 'united' — in diversity 


AP photo 


Govs. KUn. T. Grasso at Connecticut, Richar d Kneip of 
Washington, and Cecil D. Andrus of Idaho (left to right) 


join chief executives In dfet cussing alternative solutions 
to UJS. energy -economy problems at annual conference.^ 


Governors split on recession fight 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

United States governors, having 
their say about what should be done to 
help the economy, have been unable 
to come together behind any single 
package that President Ford or Con- 
gress could turn to as an alternative. 

Democratic governors, who domi- 
nate the midwinter session of the 
National Governors Conference here, 
are speaking out strongly against the 
President's proposals. They charge 
that Mr. Ford Is "feeding the depres- 
sion." "adding to unemployment,” 
and "being uncooperative and hostile 
to Congress." 

But the complaints of the 36 Demo- 
cratic, 13 Republican, and one inde- 
pendent chief executives have been 
regional in nature. The Northeast has 
been unhappy with the fuel-import fee 
and its impact, and 'Oil-producing 
states are interested In more In- 
centives. 


One Democratic governor, not 
speaking for attribution, commented: 
“About aft we are going to be able to 
do here isjattack the President for not 
coming up with satisfactory legisla- 
tion — but we will not be united on any 
single program." 

Also, there is little inclination 
among the Democrats assembled 
here to prod the Democratic Congress 
to action an the economy. Asked by a 
reporter, ,over breakfast, how much 
time he thought Congress had to come 
up with its own economic program, 
Gov. Hugh Carey of New York said 
"until the end of this session." 


reported they could not meed: this 
matching requirement. 


Actually, the political talk among 
the governors is almost as lively as 
the conversations on the economy; 

There seemed to be a consensus 
among the Democratic governors 
that "almost anything canhappen”to 
next year’s race for the presidency. . 

Democratic go v ernors were sing- 
ling out Governors Carey, Daniel 
Walker of Illinois, and Reubin Askew 
of Florida as those within their ranks 
who would be "possible" presidential 
candidates next year. . 


On one, rather narrow issue the 
governors did seem to be speaking as 
one: Through their chairman, Gov. 
Calvin L. Rampton of Utah, the 
governors are calling for an end to or 
an easing of federal requirements far 
state matching funds for the $4 billion 
in highway funds that the President 
has released to the states. 


But all three of these governors 
were, themselves, pulling back from 
a run far the presidency — all saying 
that they had too much to do in .their 
own states to give any thought to 
seeking the office. 

Another possible candidate, Demo- 
cratic Gov. George C. Wallace , of 
Alabama, declared he was physically 
t fit — but stopped short of saying 


Governor Rampton says that nearly 
half of 'the state governors have 


would make another' run for the 


presidency. 


One Thomas Edison 

is not enough 


nl ? hi iv m 

in: in ill 






The world, with all its problems 
and difficulties, needs all the Edisons it can 
get And while true genius is rare, there 
will always be a need for people who can 
continue what he began. 

But there are two problems. 
Finding talented people. And developing 
their talents. 

You can help with die first problem 
® if you know a high school graduate who is 
^ interested in electricity or electronics. 

If so, we can solve the second problem. The Navy offers what we believe to he some of 
the world s finest training in advanced electronics. We can take a qualified young man or 
woman with no prior training, and, in a few months, have him well on the way to being not 
only an electronics expert, but a confident, mature individual 

Then* when bis education is completed, he’ll have the opportunity to see much of the 
W ? r ( ? T™ 6 ^ ,or ^ s the most sophisticated electronic equipment he’ll ever see. For 

which he’ll receive a good salary as well as all Navy benefits. 

We d be happy to send more information about theNavy advanced electronics program. 
Simply send in the coupon. • 


Kremlin dissent spills to press 


Brezhnev and Kosygin apparently 
quarrel over Soviet objectives 


: 

- 1 


ByPauIWohl 

Written for . 

The Christian Science Monitor 


• Shar p ■ rtlHunnt In the Kremlin'S 
council chambers, which deepened 
during Soviet Party Leader Leonid I. 
Brezhnev's temporary indisposition, 
has spilled out into the press. 

The protagonists are Mr. Brezhnev, 
supported by a majority of the Cen- 
tral Committee, and a more cautious 
majority of the Politburo headed by 
Premier Alexei N. Kosygin. 

This is how-seasoned observers of 
the Soviet scene Interpret two parallel 
articles, one by Plotr A. Rodionov, 
first deputy director of the prestigious 
Marx-Lenln Institute of the Central 
Committee in the Jan. 21 Pravda; the 
other la by Vladimir V. Sheherbltsky, 
full Politboro member and first secre- 
tary of the Ukraine in No. 2 of the 

magaglTift P m-Himy a TWwi 

Both authors take the Politburo to 
task for, “ foot-dragging’ ’ and com- 
plain that the political Iftaderuhlp Is 
seriously hindered by "specific con- 
cerns of state and economic organiza- 
tions." Both emphasize the need for 
" collectivity. ’’ 



Mr. Brezhnev’s speech fo Kishinev ' 
vehemently Insisted on the “fastest 
possible commissioning , of new pro- ' 
ducticm faculties’’ (in a Nov. 2 speetif 
in Frunze). .' ■**' 


Brezhnev: chiding 


French comment recalled 

One is reminded, of a comment - by 
the well-known French Kremllnolog- ' 
1st Michel Tatu In his book "Power In 
the Kremlin”: "Whenever a collec- 
tive leadership manages to keep its 
disagreements secret, the political 
debate tends to shut' toward a lower 
hierarchy.” 

Messrs. Sheherbltsky and Rodionov 
chide the Poltiburo for not imple- 
menting the tasks outlined by Mr. 
Brezhnev In Us address to the Dec. 16 
plenum of the Central Committee. 

Since Mr. Brezhnev’s speech was 
not published, one can only Infer what 
the disagreement was about. 


Two months before the December 
plenum, Mr. Brezhnev- in Kishinev, 
denounced the economic performance 
as unsatisfactory. BBs criticism went 
beyond the usual chiding of factory 
managers and economic official** for 
inefficiency. Behind ids criticism he 
seems to have realized that the 
country’s natural resources are over- 
taxed, that tiie consumer program of 
1971 was overamhttibua and that a 
retrenchment of new production facil- 
ities- is needed tor maintaining the 
cotmtry’s.defense&. . ‘ 

While Mr. Brezhnev wants to cur- 
tail the development of new civilian 
projects to boost the. military poten- 
tial, Mr. Kosygin, two months after 


Foreign policy afflicted . 

The quarrel of the two leaders also 
extends to foreign policy, with Mr. 
Kosygin wanting to proceed can- H 
tiouslyin the Middle Bast and to seek ■■ 
a compromise with China. But both . , 
leaders are eager to secure num^ 
Western, and especially American; 
industrial investments . . . 3 ' ~ 1 

Pravda’s lead editorial on the ere g > -- 
the December plenum suggested to-H 
some observers that it Is iq> to tjfe/ H 
party to find successors for.Mrj/ '^ - 
Kosygin and other members of tin i 
government. 

In his article in Partinaya Zhizn Mr„ * . 
Sheherbltsky wrote that -."the-, fat? ‘ r .' 
creased tasks are simply beyond' the- ‘ 
strength of some economic leadenf? 
and, quoting a recent development?!) ~ 
the TJkranian Central Committee,- in- ' - ' 
tl m ated that the U-S.SR. Ceirhal'.V 1 ' 
Committee should take the Initially ' 
to remove some heads of the govern 
ment bureaucracy "who cannot cope-^*^" 
with present day tasks." .• -« 

According to Mr. Rodionov, toe H , 
Politburo baa failed to "guarantee the' 
unconditional attainment of the target _ 
planned." The "target," according to 


both authors, protecting "the devek 
opment of the productive forces aOn/H 
East Siberia and the Far East" frora U* 


East Siberia and the Far East” fronaj 
a threat from China. -1 

The tug of war In the Kremlin 
continues. Its outcome will depend 
upon the vigor with which Mr. Brezh- 
nev can present bis policy, on the 
alignment in the Central Committee 
and in the Politburo and, last but not 
least, on the stand of senior Politburo 
member Mikhail A. Suslov who so far 
has not been heard from. 


Walking backwards to summit 


Brezhnev-Ford ‘spring’, get-together 
suffers a series of detente setbacks 


By Victor Zorm 
> . Special to ;• ■ 
The Christian Science Monitor 


I • Washington 

Something odd is happening about 
this, year’s Washington summit meet- 
ing between President Ford - and 
Leonidl. Brezhnev. 

During the Vladivostok meeting 
last November, Hairy A. Kissinger 
said that the next summit would be 
held in the spring. When difficulties ; 
began to emerge between Washington 
and Moscow .on trade and on SALT, 
official spokesmen began to speak of* 
a “summer” summit In June or early 
July. ; 

On the plane flying Dr. Kissinger to 
Geneva to meet So viet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei A. Gromyko, reporters 
were told that the summit might not 
to held imtfl September. 


rate Kremlin; plans tor a European 
^conference of heads of state. 

Moscow wants the conference to 
proclaim thetoglitotogSji; new era of 
cooperation — an Soviet terms — and 
the ending of the post-War era of 
friction and squabbles. The Kremlin 
has announced detailed plans far the 
celebration of the 30th anniversary of 
victoryto Europe to early Mayi 


Soviet view of summits 
• It la the Russians who have usually 
been keen on summitry, laying great 
stare by the ’‘regularity’’ <rf the 
meetings as one of the most visible 
signs of the permanenceof detente. 
EVen wheaa former Prraldent Nixon 
was trying to use last year's summit 
to ward off Watergate, Soviet spokes- 
men matotahted that the principle of 
regularity should be observed regard- 
less of taternational political consid- 
erations.' 

' ItwasMr. Brezhnev wfaoi urged the 
holding of the Vladivostok summit 


Weeks of celebration . 

The celebration, and -the massive 
propaganda operation linked to It, 
which will extend over a- period of 
weeks, is . designed to prove to any 
skeptics to tiie Soviet ItoJon that Mr. 
Brezhnev’s foreign policy has been a 
resounding success. "] 

' - Another event, scheduled- to : pre- 
cede the European riunmit, is a 
conference of European Communist 
parties, which is also' Intended .to 
demonstrate Mr. Brezhnev's success 
to imposing a degree of unity ori the 
communist movement, at least to 
.Europe. “I 7-.; .. x 

Z As. originally ! conceived by ‘ the 
Kremlin, the spring summitto Wash- 
ington, which was to put the . formal 
seal of approval on the SALT agree- 
ment , drafted to outline-in Vladivoe- 
tok; 'was to.act as the hihge not only 
linklng all these events, but helping to 

^^^mcow’s repudiation of - the. trade- 
and -emigration agreement .which Dr, 
Kisafngejr described as a? setback to 
detente, appears to have set .back also 


ceptibly,” some of the difficultly an 
the trade front might be resolved. -, 

If Moscow proves cooperative to-; -,- \ - 
this -and other problems, theldate... -- 
coitid presumably be advancedayiri.7^ 7 
and the whole series of Itoked' events-, 
which means so much to Mr. Brink- C., . 
nev could begin to unfbid as hel 
planned it, including Mr. Ford's risk 1 . _ " 
to Europe for the European canter- ~ . 
ence and Mr. Brezhnev's own visit lb 


Egypt to claim credit tor the Soviet 
Union’s role to making, a .Ifldeest 


settlement possible. . . 

< • • • • V ■ 

Brezhnev’s standing .v-v 

But this depends 'on whetiter 
Brezhnev’s poaltlOKL to the 
secure enough to resume thepfacess 
erf aotive bargaining and the swiping 
of far-reaching concessions wfih Dr. 
Kissinger — such as the tttobegdoM 
which made the original, trade-and- 
eznlgratian deal and the VladtvoetodK 
SALT agreement possible. 

' His reapixsarande, self-canfldeitf 
and smiling, 7 on news ^iotegrsphs 
flashed around the world. Is regarded 
by experts as proving one tiring only > 
— that hM improved. But . 

they have no way of telling how kmg 
the improvement will he ma inta i ned, 


soon after, Mr. Ford took over, while r , . tbe date otthe summit. If the spring 


the White House played hard to get.; It 
knew that the Soviet predflectlrai for 
summits might mate It posslble to 
extract a handsome price fran Hbs-' 
cow, audit wasproved right , ' 

The "Soviet Interest to an early 
surnmlt derives this time; to addition 
to the usual factors, from the elabo- 


date is atm important to Moscow, the 
Kremlin could easily repah: the dam- 


Ki88Lflger 8 uggestion - 

Dr. Kfaring er evidently 7 Suggested 
to Mr. Gromyko that If Jewish emi- 
gration were now to increase "imper- 


. Not will they easily forget toe.' : 
lesson they .learned wheh Mr. Brw- 
nev’s predecessor, NiJdta Ktaush- : 
chev, was one day being shown in 
official news photographs to be in 
best of health^ and to be the - dominant . 
personality to the Soviet leadership Tw - 
enty to be dismissed next day op t£fe 
grounds of poor health, and to be 
denounced thereafter as politically 
Irresponsible. ' 
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Amendrrteiif ^ Close 
—yet soTar ayvay " ; 


.t-.,v-.-.a r sr:.:^‘-r - ■■ . • „; . ,V ta -. t" ’ 

SouttMo^ 'where tegteleicra , worry 
^^■dw could trig- 

rraundtdf enpopu^Tid-; 
L Supf^eQoiarL : 7 V-'- • 
opparttoi* ; fon^; 
dabTeand comesmMrtly^iw^w^fi^ 
EEAwffi maketheitt. 
seeond-Class clttzens./nwyeayltwlll 
’ ^mt :aJ^iany, payments, re^ufre ser- 
iW^^sthe. , armed- tarc^dciaway 

imfl|to common 
ifor mCn aridwom^y, • • _ j .•: 

' V k '■ Baidas of ERA, wWdtdtoSli^ toft 


ByOay 4ndi«|n DUlin 

‘ •■: . -v- -• S^dalto^vJ 
The Christian Selene e Monitor 


• <■ 


v A haj^'jCought tug*of-,war.baa clevel- 
^• oped over:; the Equal Rlghts Amend- 
ment- (ERA) .which would guarantee 
_ women’s rights. It la now justA few 
votes short of ratification. ... . ... 

> *4 Afterswift approvalof. the measure 
‘ a ; by more than 80 state _ legislatures, 

/opponents are digging in their heelain 
North Carolina, IDtoo(te r Mlsspiiri, 
Florida, and a half-dozen other states. ;.' 
~^v “It’s a hard fight* everywhere,” 
_s Mary Brooks. ERA national 
■ z ~^- : > coordinator fcir the League, of Women 
Voters. "Thla. year It’s been made 
clear there won't he any easy vic- 
•' ■«: OaJ tory.” • ;••••_• 

ii_r Thirty-four statee have approved 
• ‘4*4 the ERA ammidment; four more are 
^ needed to-. make it .the ■ 27th amend- 

> 4-- T. mentto the CozistUntibn. ■ ' •; 


r.'a 


anti-ERAleader and president of the 
Florida Federation of Women for 
Respomibte Legislation says. , ‘Tbc 
outlookis.i or aoloseTOteina number 
pftte.remaiiil^ ’ 

Xn her state, she says,- it. looks 
"specially cloee:” »• 

' ; • Mrs. . Spellerberg has «>me hard 
Wards forMra. Betty Ford, wife of the’ 
Freslden t- who ls us ing her position as 
. Fiiwt Lady to:tip; some of the close 
;,states in favor of ratification. ■■ 

^ ri think lt Is highly improper for 
... \Mrs* Vor& to life her Influence In this 
;League;°f Women Voters;. Common* : . way. it is a matter to be left up to the 

Mira SpieUe^rg. • 

.for Women, targeteC-10 states for. ■ * «« _* * 

'actii^'^1976. Rut already ERA has - K^ea. ti' Supporters get 38 states, 

.- nirljffima -■ dead.'* ^er saya, . “because ynSn : 

•■yes*’ 1ninr ^ 

■ ' ■ . . r. . sujd Tennesseft. They ^^re . counting on 

'J- ‘ • v. ^ - • ' - . luting four more states to ratify^but 

Ci^cral jJ att legrouncls ^ ^ .- we saythey need six more. Vli-* 

■ .crucial battiegfounds ..aaSff. ’ • : : .v' P;-' ■?{?/' ■. •:■ *- •••• - V..>: ■ 

ahaptog ^iip .in lyussipuri, TEhn^s. and - L . ”■ • - 
North C^ohna.- Both Wde^ agree the- Approval rescinded 

-fA: I ';;-’. " " 

' . .-’’‘WeWwe have W three 

states^^^^t ratlticsito^^^^^yeaT.” 

. B ^ s ^^ rDoks -. ■'■ V/'MSv'i:--. ?■'■}■ \ 

1 _ Tl **'£■- stetes, as :V^'^ South . 
nd N erada, ara e3g>ected to ' 


StiLte legislatures of Nebraska' and 
Tennessee^ syhich originally approved 
of ERA, later voted' to rescind ratifi- 
cation. • " • 



-a fi£3 


;. s Remaininggttttes * ' v . 

4 ^ But most df the remaining states 
ir.-*-, are conservative andimral. Many are 


ma^s£.depision in Marcji: Then the 
to- Florida,' where -;the 
Legisiaiuire convenes ir k^a ril. 

7 It is opponent of ERA, though, 
whd’mS^eJeicing over tfijfe residta this ' 
year%far- . • ••• . ; v - . '•' : * > V ' 

/In Mtlon to ‘ victories in Okla- 
homa,- Indiana, arvd Arizona, the atiti- 
: ERA throes also have .won victories In - 
. VirgLhia,’ ! and, Jus t ...this week, in 
Georgiaand Utah. ' f 1 

Shiriey Spellerberg df Miami, an 


•'r: ERA supporter Dotsie Holmes of 
..the' - League of Women -Voters in 
' Qeoigia .counters that "everything 
we've read fTom legal authorities 
gftyes the States only the right to ratify 
a constltullonal amendment, not to 
rescind.it. v- ■ :••.’•■ . ■ 

That controversy won't be settled 
until; a aath state ratifies the Equal 
Rights Amendment Then / the issue 
: goes to Congress. Both sides concede 
that: whichever way Congress de- 
cides.. it,, eventually- will go to the 
courts for a final decision. 


*■*’ ‘ 

? •>;>'. ■ 
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Trudeau adm|ts November figures 
already overtaiton by deepening 


• By Don Sellar 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Of . Commons ' in the wake, erf the 
January Jobless statistics. ' . 


mi 




Ottawa 

Only three months after unveiling 
budget measures, to prime Canada's 
economic pump, Prime ' Minister 
Pierre Trudeau’s government is 
being forced to draft tougher ones, 
Soaring unemployment levels and a . 
worse-than-expected American races- 
slon are behind the more gloomy - 
economic forecasts circulating in Ot- 
tawa. 

It is now expected that Finance. 

> -» ^ Minister John Napter TVrner, the No. '.' 
.* - 2thadih the Tru'd€^”a*mnlnte , 

.-■ :*i;«sa will present a new budget sometime 
— thisspring. 

t-- - Mir. Turner has conceded to Farlia- 
. ^ ment that bis tax-cutting November 
■_ji -l* - r * budget already is out of date and.that 
-j cj^xz ite assumptions no longer are valid. 

:-V Jobless rate jumps 

- 1 Government figures show unem- 
t jjloyment . in Canada leaped to 6.7 

percent In January from ,5.5 percent 
InNovembej:. 

jar— — It was one of the largest two-month. 

^ increases to Canada's jobless figures 
v - ^ to- several decades, and a sign that 
serious problems lie ahead. 

. ^ The. rising unemployment level, 

which is . concentrated to. the indus- 

- trial heartland of Ontario, Is now 

- ‘f eclipsing Canada's 12. percent annual 
, r;*/; inflaticm rate as a matter of govem- 

^ : „*•* *" ment concern. 

“I think it Is important to concede 
that at the moment the depth of the 
• -f- recession in the American economy 

• ‘ : exceeded our expectations,” the sil- 

■ " * ‘ ; ver-haired Mr . Turner told the House 


Until then, the f^naqcd .Mhdster : 
hadbeen,ahle to dodge criticism of Us . 
November budget by contendtag^Can-' - 
adahad moVed maraqulcMy ttaanthe 
U.S. to cope with an economic .dawn.- 
' turn.' ; \ V; •; ■ 

But eyedrwhen he presented his 
Nov. iS -ibudget, Mr. Turner was 
sufficiently worried about .;:two}''cdn.- 
secutive . /‘no-growth’ ’ quarters -that 
he told- reperters further measures 
wotdd be forthcoming "If the situation 
changes.^ ’ ; : 
' NoW7 ^ 

slightly hi^ier thkn it was during the 
spring of 1872. The problem^ was 
serious enough then, to force the 
Liberal' go vernment Jo postpone six 
expected election until toll, which lt 
narrowly woai*. • . 

In spite of the warsentog^ situation, 
however, the governmeent is still 
standing' behtod Its November fore- 
casts of 250,000 new Jobe and. a Teal 
growth rate of 4 percent to. 197S. - 

Misjudgement admitted 

When an opposition Conservative . 
questioner asked Mr. Turner the 
other day whether he had anticipated 
6.7 percent’ unemployment in his 
November budget, the Finance Min- 
ister replied 

“The projections affecting bur. ex- 
ports, upon which the budget was 
based, took into account the declining 
American economy and the flattened 
European and Japanese economies, 
representing*' our major customers 
and affecting, the strength of our 
exports.” 


. . . But he conceded ttie U^.racessian 
was-,, worse than eaqiected,. and 
pleaded <wlth the opposition to hurry 
passage of the budget '■ ^legislation. 

Which still has not emerged from the 
parlimentary krfll. J 

Mbanwhile, '. prime Minister 
Trudeau ,, - himself has - delivered 
gioomy waralnga that 1875 Is going to 
be a tough yearfar Canadians. /■ 

: ; ‘“rHough we know Canada Is grow- 
ing faster than every totoistrialised r - right direction.” 
country/' he told a Montreal sHidtance v> ' * 


recently,, “weVe stfll way- below* ca- 


pacity. Thiamteans we won’t continue igouse ^Armed S«vtees 


to; become as rich :as quickly 

’Tensions, created by inflation, and 
other economic dtiflcuMes are mak- 
ing for tosCcurity among Canadians, 
he said:, andlthe answers will not be 
automatic. - ■ ■ \ ■ 


Socialist platform modified 


Australian Laborites switch policies 


ByAimeMpbur 
■ Special to 

>.'!■ The Cbistten Science Monitor 

' i ' - - 

■< Canberra-. 

^ Concern that it was losing -Its hold 
M government and might be forced 
back into the political wilderness has 
; prodded Australia's Labor Party.foto 
significant policy switches at the 
recent party congress. . 

^ Several factors — Including rising 
.unemployment and 20 percent to- 
jp.ation — have led the party to modify 
;.seme of the main socialistic planks to 
, Its platform. The opposition Liberals, 
who bold a razor-thin majority in the 
Senate, keep threatening to force an 
early election. 

Among the changes: 

: • The Labor Party now has’ come 

but in favor of a strong private sector, 
contrary to established socialist doc- 
trine, to boost the ailing Australian 
Economy and to help implement the 
^pjvty’ff social welfare program. 


\ _ • The party has voted . for the 
(federal government to take power to 
trol wages, a concept once ana- 
ema to the Labor movement It will, 
^ however, require a national retoren- 
' dum to make this step effective. 


• Even before the conference the 
Cabinet had eliminated its unpopular 
capital gains tax. It also cut off the 
12.5 percent sales tax on automobiles 
to stimulate the flagging local car 
Industry. - 

• The Cabinet has reversed its 
position on foreign investment to help 
exploit natural resources. Originally 
Minister for Minerals and Energy 
Rex Connor had maintained that 
Labor should keep 100 percent own- 
ership of Australia's energy re- 
sources, while stressing that this did 
not mean nationalization. 

But the government has also be- 
come aware that Australia does not 
have the means to tap its resources 
and thus, after, a long period of 
discouraging foreign investment, it 
now has begun to seek assistance. 

The party switches offered Labor 
leaders an opportunity to call for 
unity and promise improvements In 
the coming year. Labor Party presi- 
dent and trade union leader Robert 
Hawke promised that by mid- 1075 
there would be full employment and 
Inflation cut back to a moderate rate. 

The week-long conference, held at 


Terrigal, New South Wales, also led to 
a rallying of party support for Prime 
Minister Gough Whltlam, who was 
again confirmed as parliamentary 
leader. 

Cairns declines 

Federal Treasurer and Deputy 
Prime Minister Jim Cairns has, at 
least for the time being, declared he 
has no ambitions for the leadership. 
This will eliminate some of the inter- 
party wranglingihat kept Labor out 
of power for 23 years. Such wrangling 
Is currently undermining the strength 
of the Liberal Party. 

Although left-leaning party mem- 
bers are unhappy about some of the 
recent changes, Mr. Whltlam appar- 
ently feels that the vast majority of 
Australians are more concerned with 
secure jobs and holding down prices 
than sticking by party principles. 

The policy switches, however, are 
no guarantee that Mr. Whltlam will 
gain the ground lost in recent months. 
That will depend largely on whether 
he can keep the support of the trade 
unions and whether the opposition will 
try to force an early election. 


Defense budget hearings 

By the Associated Press 


Washington 

Secretary of Defense 
James R. Schleatoger tes- 
tified this week that the 
.. Soviets could gain military 
superiority over the U.S. 
by 1878 to 1B80 if present 
trends continued. . ' 

Mr. dcideslnger told a 
congressional panel that . 
this could occur when the 
Soviets begin adding accu- 
racy comparable to Amer- 
ica’s to their present supe- 
riority in nuclear missile 
throw-weight, or payload. ^ 

•• If Congress and the pub- 
lic decide the United States 
should, become a second- 
./ate power, Mr. Schlesin- 
ier said at another point, 
^‘we certainly, are going to 


would proportionately in- 
crease the risk of Amer- 
ica's being unable to pre- 
vent eventual Soviet 'mili- 
tary preponderance” over 
the Eastern Hemisphere. 
However, he agreed that 
Congress could decide a 
higher risk level Is accept- 
able. 


He testified before the 



mittee to support of a- 
billion defense spend- 
request: . 

■■ ’Any cuts by Congress,' 
Mr. Schlestoger - said, 
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K takes a lewd head 
and a loving heart to be 
a Delta professional* 



' 

Ticket Sales Ageni Sandy Johnakm A 16 -year Delta professional 

You meet all kinds of people with all kinds of travel 
problems in a Delta ticket office. And you have to 
. know alt the answers 

But not just pat answers. You try hard to come 
up with a lower fare, an easier connection, a faster 
route, a free stopover, whatever s best for the 
customer. 

You could get by with less. But you go that extra 
mile for people. Because when it comes to people, 
■a Delta professional couldn't care more. 

MDELTA - . 

Delta is ready when you ard 


The Frerich CbrinectfortV 
has beeri; discon nected ,. , ; 

I By Reuter ; ,■ 5 / 

• ' Pm1» 

France la: nolonger the main transit 
■ area far drug trafficking to the United 
States, French deputy police fire ctor 
. Hotnore Gevaiidau said here.'; 

Mr. (^vaiidon,' vriio;. attended a 
. conference to. 1 New York of police 
riilefs from fliei United States, Can- 
ada, and France, said: 'Thanks to 
• results to France; the arrests of drug 
traffickers and the dismantling of 
drug rings, presently 'The French 
Connection’ is nrihtog^ hut an- Amer- 
lean film.” 
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Heights Alcazar House PERMANENT ResidencePlan provides a 9 f , 

n. .iiman ofSriienr.ies. two-room suites with kitchen and dinette, three-room . 
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Heights House 
has plans for 
YOU! 

3 Good Living Plans Tailored 
to Your Living Requirements 

ANENT Res 

rooms, pullman efficiencies, two-room suites _ ^ ... h nrivate 

suites with bedroom, or four-room suites with Two bedrooms. . All have pwwate 
baths. Meals, linens, -maid service and utilities, are included. A modest entra 
fee enables a' reasonable monthly rental. 

• Heights Alcazar House ALTERNATE Plan for goodliving prwidw thesame^.. 
Ie«s and amenities at a somewhat higher monthly charge - ^ 

tratoe fee. This plan is designed for those whose fixed retirement Income may b& 

.. sufficient, but who choose not to pay the entrance f^. : ; 

' > REGULAR Hotel Accommodations - A limited number orraoms and ^ites wither ; 
■ ^ without cooking facilities, can be rented at standard daily or monthly rates. . _ ... . 

* REST AND STUDY Carefree living in an ^atmosphere condu^ve 
to quiet rest and study is provided by Alcarar person n ®'- ' ; - 
. pIeSs are designed to meet the requirements and 4e&res ; of th« ose t 

experiencing a career or lifestyle transition period. There are no . . - 

age or medical requirements. . J . 

, V For debited idl e , bn lb. Good-Uvteo « hyg9j » V w^ghte Atem. Houee, write todbj- 
lor cor hiU color, pagfr-by-page tour booklet . . . ^njoy s New LHs. 
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WESTERN RESERVE RESIDENCES, INC. . . 

Surrey at DoitoyalilrBwClewtairi Height, Ohio 44106 
.. Fhoiie <216) 321-5400 
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{ ON INSURED | 

■ .savings 1 

J : Enjoy this high re- [ 

l -turn with, absolute [ 
I .safety. Our 7^ % • j 
I Ce rt if ic ate yleids | 
I fi.p6% peir annum. | 
■■ $1 ;000 m in i mum, 61 
I year ^term.Vlnsu Fed 1 

2^ta}$.40' r p'0'a’&y-'a J 
J. Government agency; J 

*0nC®rttf IcBta Aocounta.' F«d- -|- 
? ' «rii; jaflulaHona raqiilra '■» 

1' ^utatanttal-lntoraat pwialty for . I 
| . Mcjy. wlbidrawil;.!. 1 

|R^ADB4A; 

! FEDERAL SAVINGS ! 


AMB U^HABMu nM ; 

199 ft Lake Ave. 
.'Pasadena, Calif. 7 91 109 : 

. ■ * . : “ v- "" ’ ' 

Wtasa opak .a.- «Mius zttount- 
as follows! 

□ 7K% £irtifiuto, 6 yiir 
•• teem, f 1,000 min. . 

□ VA% cert, 4. year *1,000 

. mlnlmnL .. 

D 5 Vt% Passbook, fio -min. 

tlme..-f5-mln^ - 

' ' . .. 


MSrmtc ■ ■ - 
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. Ol 10» handJing 

jumat. «psn- 

f S^oww»*«AriWsbiyCoi«niiT*4 

AKk wvCtncmrM ins d4^tud<btc . ' 

I wfsh to contribute $15 a month to sponsor a □ boy □ girl: 

□ Where the need is most urgent q K 0raa 

□ Appalachia (U.S.) □ Greece □ Lebanon 

□ Bangladesh. □Honduras □ Mexico ' 

QChicano (U.&) □ Indian (U.S.) □ Southern Black (U. S.) 

□ Colombia □ Inner Cities (U.S.) □ Tanzania 

□ Dominican Republic □ Israel □ Vietnam* 

Enclosed Is my first payment: 

□ SI B0 annually □ $45 quarterly 

□ $90 semi-annually □ $15 monthly 


| □ Instead, enclosed Is my contribution of $_ 


□ Please send me more Information. 

ifl 
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Dsvid L Guyer, Executive Director 
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Nixon lawyer, appraiser 
indicted on tax charges 

Washington 

Richard M. Nixon's tax lawyer and a 
Chicago appraiser were indicted on 
criminal charges Wednesday in 
connection with the preparation of 
former President Nixon's tax returns for 
the years 1 969 through 1 972. 

The tax lawyer, Frank DeMarco Jr., 
of Los Angeles, was charged with three 
counts of conspiring to defraud the 
United States by obstructing Internal 
Revenue Service operations, lying to 
IRS agents, and blocking a 
congressional committee's 
investigation. 

The appraiser, Ralph G. Newman, 
was charged with two conspiracy 
counts including aiding and assisting in 
the preparation of a false income-tax 
return. 

Mr. DeMarco and Mr. Newman were 
accused of illegally attempting to 
enhance Mr. Nixon s tax benefits in 
part by backdating the deed to Mr. 
Nixon's pre-presidential papers. Former 
White House official Edward L. Morgan 
pleaded guilty to similar charges last 
Nov. 8 and is currently serving a four- 
month prison term. 

UC agrees on goals 
for women’s, ethnic jobs 

Berkeley, Calif. 

This week's agreement with the 
University of California at Berkeley, to 
increase the number of women and 
ethnic minorities on the faculty without 
a controversial "quota system" will be 
used as a model in federal negotiations 
with other universities across the 
country, according to Peter E. Holmes, 
director of the Office of Civil Rights of 
the U.S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

Monitor correspondent Frederic A. 
Moritz reports the agreement — more 
than two years In negotiation — sets 
hiring goals and time tables for each 
university department based not only 
on its present racial and sex makeup 
but also on the size of the national pool 
of trained talent available to fill faculty ‘ 
vacancies. Thus, while the Chemistry 
Department has nine years to hire at 
least three women teachers, the 
English Department (for which there 
are many more women job candidates), 
must hire at least 14 women within six 
years. 

If the university fails to reach these 


goals and offers no adequate 
explanation, ft could lose some of the 
$9 million In federal} contracts ft now 
holds. 

‘Significant’ new oil find 
is announced by Texaco 

. NewYoik 

Texaco, Inc., announced another 
"significant" North Sea oil discovery 
Tuesday in a well in British waters. 

The new well is located about 109 
miles northeast of Aberdeen, Scotland, 



and about Vh. miles west of a discovery 
well announced Dec. 27. The discovery 
well flowed at a rate of 7,246 barrels of 
crude oil per day. The new well; is 
flowing at a rate of 7,605 barrels per 
day, Texaco said. ' 

industry sources have said the 
Claymore arid Piper fields of the North 
Sea each could have a production 
potential of 200,000 barrels per day. 

The United States imports some 6.5 
million barrels of oil each day and 





consumes some 17 million barrels of oil 
daily. 

The new Texaco well was drilled in - 
450 feet of water to a total depth of 
9,120 feet Texaco is drilling another • 
well VA miles southeast of the initial 
discovery well to help delineate the 
find. 


More jobless pay : " 
props up incomes 

Washington 

An increased flow of unemployment 
benefits last hionth helped keep ' 
Americans' collective incomes rising ' ; 
despite the recession, the government 
reported Wednesday. 

The Commerce Department said a. 

SI .8 billion- increase in unemployment - 
benefits during January balanced off. 
an identical decline in totaj wages arid 
salaries for workers in private industry: 

Thus, higher government payrolls 
plus a $2.2 billion jump in veterans' . 
benefits were able to push total ' 
personal income up by $2.6 billion to a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of .' 

$1,1 93.6 billion. 

The figures indicated that, despite : 
evidence the current recession is the 
worst since World War II, .r\ 

unemployment benefits are providing 
the economy and individuals with a 
substantial cushion. 


Canada cancels nuclear 
exports to India 

'‘New Delhi 

Canada has canceled a permit for - 
tiie export of nuclear equipment td 
India, Prlme'Ministar Indira Gandhi told 
Parliament Wednesday. ' ■ 

Her statement, made to the lower . 
house, said Canada appeared to have 
taken this step in view of the nuclear . 
experiment conducted by India last . 
May. Arrangements were being made - 
to secure the equipment from. - . 
alternative sources, she added. ' 

A Canadian Embassy spokesman - 
said negotiations were continuing on 
the question of resuming general 
nudear aid which was suspended after 
the May explosion. He said the . 
canceled export license related to one 
commodity for which the Indian 
■Government was not prepared to 
extend the requested safeguards. 

Chrysler to omit 
quarterly dividend 

Detroit 

A financially shaken Chrysler 
Corporation omitted its quarterly . 
dividend Wednesday, the first time It 
has taken that action in 37 years and 
only the third time in its 49-year history. 

The dividend would have been 
payable to shareholders of-record on.' 
Feb. 28. The. action was taken by the 
auto maker’s board of directors in New 
York. 


Rhoda bussed in Harvard Square 


WITH ANALYSIS- 

FROM MONITOR CORRESPONDENTS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Chairman Lynn Townsend said the 
dividend was omitted because of 
record losses in 1974. The firm posted 
a $73 million loss in the fourth quarter 
and finished $52 million In the red for 
the year. 

British banknote honors 
Florence Nightingale 

' , London 

British women record another first 
Thursday as the Bank of England 
issues a new note featuring Florence 
Nightingale, one of Britan-greatest 
heroines. 



Hasly Pudding ers of Harvard were up to their hilarious hF 
jlnks 'at the university in Cambridge, Mass., as they 
awarded Valerie Harper, star of television's “Rhoda" 
show, the 25th annual Woman of the Year award. Thus, 


the Hasty Pudding Club judges condescendingly admitted 
that, in some respects, TV has “arrived." Valerie was the 
first *TV star ever given the award. Valerie countered that 
she felt "very honored" because Harvard Is “big stuff ” 


JfaxM and Hartwrt photo 

Florence Nightingale 

A portrait of the woman who 
reformed British nursing methods 120 
years ago now appears on the back of 
the 10-pound note (worth about $23).- 
Mtes Nightingale is the first woman, 
other than a reigning monarch, to be 
pictured on a Bank of England note. 

She became known as. the "lady with 
the lamp” when she riui^ed British 
soldiers during the CrimbaitWar, 
fought against Russia between 1 854 
and 1856. • 

NATO commander 
confers in Lisbon 

- Lisbon 

Gen. Alexander M. Haig Jr., NATO 
commander, held talks with leaders of 
Portugal's military government 
Wednesday in Lisbon during a brief 
stopover.. _ iW .-„ 

.Portugal's participation 'in NATO has 
been questioned as a result of 
cornmunistparticipationVin the 
government. ■ 
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New Eritrean chief 

A new military governor arrived j n tha 
tense Eritrean provincial capital of 
Asmara Wednesday. There were 
reports of scattered shooting in the 
capital — including an apparent show 
of strength by Ethiopian soldiers firing 
wildly into the air. An Italian national 
was killed while fleeing into a cathedral 
for shelter. 

Asians beckon Ford 

Asian diplomats in London say 
President Ford may expand his journey 
to China next fail with state visits to at 
least three other Eastern countries. The 
President has accepted Invitations to 
go to India, Pakistan, Irim; and possibly 
Japan, they said. Mr. Ford reportedly 7 
hopes to precede his mission to Asia 
with a swing through Europe. 

Israel vs. UNESCO 

Israel has returned a $3,000 check to 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Oragnization 
(UNESCO) to protest its recent anti- 
Israel resolutions, the government 
announced Tuesday in Jerusalem. The 
check had been sent to-help pay for 
the International Pen Congress of 
writers held In Jerusalem last month. 

Labor detente opposed 

The AFL-CIO said it opposes any 
detente between Communist and 
Western trade union movements. The 
AFL-CIO position came in a statement 
criticizing Britain's Trades Union 
Congress plan to attend a Geneva 
meeting of Western and Communist 
trade unionists late this month. 

Trillions for defense 

The United States has spent more on 
defense in the last two centuries than it 
has for all other goods and services 
purchased by the government, says the 
current American Heritage magazine. 

. The U.S. spent $1,621,794,696,000 
(trillion) In direct military expenditures 
between 1789 to 1974, compared with 
$1 ,602,239,453,000 for all other costs, 
'such as health, education, and social 
security, the magazine said. It 
estimated the cost of all military 
spending — direct and indirect — 
between 1789 and 1974 at $2 trillion. 


* Thatcher’s ‘cabinet’: 
moving to center 


Continued from Page 1 

Churchill administration of the early 
1950s. fHe is still in his fifties.) A 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and deputy leader of the parly, Mr. 
Maudling resigned from the Heath 
Cabinet in 1972 because of a business 
association — albeit Innocent — with 
an architect subsequently jailed far 
bribery and corruption. 

Since then, Mr. Maudling — a 
liberal member of the Conservative 
Party — has remained on the back 
benches in Parliament He is widely 
liked and respected within and with- 
out the party, and Mrs. Thatcher’s 
choice of him for a place In her 
shadow cabinet restores him to a 
position of potential power among 
Conservatives. It will certainly please 
the left wing of the party. 

He Had backed challenge 

Mrs. Thatcher's other move likely 
to stir comment is what she has done 
with Sir Keith Joseph, described by 
some as her guru. Sir Keith shares 
Mrs. Thatcher's commitment to what 
are generally described as Conserva- 
tive principles on money matters. 
(Both teel ousted party leader Ed- 
ward Heath had deserted those prin- 
ciples and thereby contributed to the 
party’s losing the last two general 
elections. ) 

Sir Keith was the only one of Mr. 
Heath's former Cabinet ministers 
who backed Mrs. Thatcher's bid for 
the party leadership against Mr. 
Heath from the outset. It was the 
Keith-Thatcher stand on fiscal policy' 
that attracted the right wing of the 
party to support Mrs. Thatcher 
against Mr. Heath. 


Initially there was speculation that 
Mrs. Thatcher wquld put Sir Keith in 
. charge of the Opposition’s economic 
policy as shadow chancellor of the 
exchequer. But Mrs. Thatcher has 
been more shrewd than that. She has 
given him overall responsibility for 
policy and research — where critics 
will probably continue to call him her 
guru. 

But to the shadow chancellorship, 
she has nominated Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, a widely respected younger 
member of the party, who ran against 
her ( and got few votes) in the second 
ballot for the party leadership. 

The cleverness in this appointment 
is that Sir Geoffrey is a left-winger 
within the party on all issues but 
money — on which he is a fiscal 
conservative. So the Conservative 
purists will not be able to fault Mrs. 
Thatcher while the party left-wingers 
will be reluctant to criticize. 

Mrs. Thatcher has rewarded ano- 
ther of her backers from the start, 
AireyNeave — famous for being the 
first man to escape from the German 
Coldltz POW camp during World War 
II — by making him party spokesman, 
on Northern Ireland. An MP from 
Scotland, where Conservative repre- 
sentation is weak, takes an responsi- 
bility for defense; George Yoimger. 
And a woman, Sally Opperihelxrier, is 
to be Conservative spokesman on 
consumer affairs. 

Although Mrs. Thatcher has per- 
suaded her chief challenger for the 
leadership, William Whitelaw, to be 
deputy leader of the Conservatives in 
Parliament, she now Ms managed to 
give the Opposition front bench a new 
look — and one very much tailored by 
herself. 


* Mideast 
awash in 
weaponry j 

4 

Continued from Page I * ; '.i 

Though Egypt has bead shopping , 
and Syria has shown interest ter 
Western arms — Egypt has received; 
some French Mlrage-3 fighters and 
Saudi Arabia has purchased, possibly, 
lor Egypt, large quantities at .ther 
mare advanced Mirage F-l for deliv- 
ery in 1978-79 — neither country 
seems able to make a major switch to 
the West. Egyptian and Syrian mill-, 
raty men have said it would take!' 
something like 10 years, far too long ! 
for either to consider, to convert tp 
Western arms. 

Huge arms buildup 

- ■ Iran's huge arms buildup in the 1 
Persian Gulf, Involving some $4 bil- 
lion In purchases from the U.S. last 
year, has aggravated the shortage at 
skilled manpower in Iran. Some 
700,000 foreign workers have been 
recruited. 

Among some of the U.S. training 
activities there are management for 
Iran. Aircraft Industries and t raining 
in combat helicopter assault by 1,500 
U.S. civilian veterans under Maj. 
Gen. Delk Oden, former commander 
of the U.S. Army Aviation Center and 
president of Bell Helicopter Com- 
pany, which has sold Iran nearly 500 
helicopters since 1973. 

A recent U.S. General Accounting 
Office report showed that this high- 
level U.S. support for Iran baa led tb 
many key military skills being in 
"critical short supply" within the U.S. 


U.S. relaxes travel cum— a nod to Cuba 


-Continued from Page 1 • 

The travel relaxation ' comes as 
numerous United States congres- 
sional sources are .urging that Wash- 
ington end its decade-ted embargo on 
Caban trade. Two United States Sena- 
tors — Jacob Jayits (D) of New York 
and Claiborne Pell (R) of Rhode 
Island — visited Cuba last September 
and legislative aides to other senators 
have recently been on the Island. 

Together with Latin .-American 
sources, congressional informants 
see the relaxation of the old travel 
restrictions as a concrete step. in the 
direction of rapprochement between. 
Washington and Havana. 

The Department of State insists, 
-however, that the extension .of .the 
travel radius represents no change In 
U.S. policy, but mexe^brings restric- 
tions cai Cuban diplomats in line with ' 
those of other Communist nations. 

Restrictions Varied 

; But Washington observers point out 
that these restrictions in fact vary 
widely. • 


★ Ford and Congress nearing accord? 
Senators examine compromise road 


Continued from Page 1 

• The enlarged Democratic ma- 
jorities in Congress, with rare unity, 
are sharpening the details of their 
alternative to Mr. Ford's economic 
and energy program. 

• The President is mapping fur- 
ther speaking trips into the country to 
promote his proposals, heading to 
Miami next week and to the West 
Coast sometime near Easter. 

• State governors, gathering here 
for the midwinter session of the 
National Governor’s Conference, are 
being drawn into the fray. 

White House breakfast 

The White House breakfast where 
the spirit of compromise was served 


up was, ironically, the fourth in a 
series aimed at courting congres- 
sional support for the President's own 
economic and energy proposals. 

Postponing the boost in imported oil 
fees — and consumer petroleum 
prices — dovetails Into the Demo- 
cratic alternative program which now 
Is coming into sharper focus. 

The Democrats stress Immediate 
economic relief, while Mr.. Ford 
stresses Immediate energy relief. 

The plan adopted Tuesday by the 
Senate Democratic Policy Committee 
rejects the President's target of cut- 
ting oil imparts by l mflitqn barrels a 

day- - * . 

Instead, the Democrats set a goal of 


halving American use of imported oti 
from the present 20 percent of total 
consumption to 10 percent by 1985. 

They also propose personal income- 
tax cuts, slightly larger than the 
President's — and sooner. 


* An idea- whose 
time has come? 

Oontinoed from Page 1 
experiment with year-round daylight 
saving. Though -the Federal Energy 
Administration (FEA) still back^ tbe : 
latter- Idea as an energy saver, it Is not . 
considered a viable possibility and 
FEA ho longer will press the paint 
The legislation as amended is due to 
expire in April. Unless Congress 
moves for & change, the farmer“j 6:6 
pattern of the- 1966 Uniform Standard 
Time Act comes l^klnto effort. 

Whatever it decides. Congress is 
under no particular pressure, . to act. 
swiftly: Under either the traditional 
hr the current' experimental pattern, ' 
October is the 'month for a return to 

-standard time. 

However, there are two foil dates, 
Halloween and Election Day, which 
some think it is important to include 
in the daylight time span. 

Even the traditlanai 6:6 pattern has f 
its critics. Most .of them ar e on the ; 
western edge of the nation's time 
zones and argue that three months of 
daylight saving time would suffice’ - 


West Germany doubles its payments surplus 

By Reuter . : ..." V-' 


Frankfurt, Germany 
West Germany achieved a record 
surplus in its balance of payments 
current account for 1974 of $9,625 
billion, according to provisional fig- 
ures issued by the central bank here. 


This war almost doable the 3iff$ 
surplus of $4,887 billion. The current 
account is made up of foreign trade — 
Jn which this country registered a. ; 
huge surplus in contrast to . most, other 
Western. Industrialized .countries' / 
deficits — and so-called invisibles' ' 


The restrictions imposed on diplo- 
mats of other Communist-bloc coun- 
tries are based in part tei the treat- 
ment U.S. diplomats receive in these 
countries.- / 

Now that Cuban diplomats have 
exptoided access to East Coast re- 
gions of the United States; there is 
strong expectation that more United. 
States' visitors will he admitted to ' 
Cuba. . 

It is ■ not known just how many 
United States citizens wept to Cuba 
last- year, but the. number of citizens 
receiving a wAtver to'the prohibition 
on, Cuban travel contained In U.S. 
passports was 550 In 1974; up some 40 
percent from previous, years. Pre- 
sumably a large proportion of those 
receiving the waiver actually went to 
Cuba.. ... V 

In addition, Washington appears to 


h? relaxing the embargo on trade with 
Cuba — particularly for subsidiaries , 
of U.S. companies in various Latin 
American countries and Canada. 

Argentina, for example, went ahead 
last May with a half- billion dollar 
trade and credit pact with Havana 
even though a sizable portico of the 
agreement involved sale, of vehicles 
manufactured in subsidiaries of U.S. 
firms in Argentina. The Department 
of State reluctantly gave way on the 
issue, granting licenses to the subsi- 
diaries to trade with Cuba. 

In the case of Canada, there have 
been three such sales — one of which 
was resolved by the resignation of 
United States directors on the board 
of the Canadian firm, another by the 
granting of a license by Washington, 
and the third is still pending. 


^UN feels Cyprus solution 
best left to the two sides 


Continued from Page 1 
: OnFebilO Mr . Clerides put forward 
Greek-Cypriot proposals for : the is- 
land's future. These Included ‘ some 
elements of compromise (accepting, 
for instance, ' a substantial Turkish- 
Cypriot area in the north).. 

But they also repeated demands for 
a cantonal solution (several different 
Turidsh-Cypriot areas rather, than a 
single large one) and for alreductkm 
in Turkish-held territory, from today's 
40 percent to 20 percent of the m*™i 
( directly equivalent to potextetlnh Ta- 
' • ••• 

Federation offered 

■ . The Turkish and Tu rkish- Cyprlot 
reaction was. to produce another fait 
accompli. They simply announced 
Feb* 13 that they were setting up a 50- 
member constituent assemWy . ^or 
their- autonomous TurMah-Cypriot 
area maldng it clear that th^ 'would ' 
accept nothing less tt^ a strelght- 
. forward division of the Island jito a 
two-part federated state. v ' 

: In tite View of one Wea tn^^pinnint 
here, this was an “absteutely typlcal 
Turkish reaction” tp both Greek- 
Cypriot's ,, unrealistic ,, propasalsaxid 

to the U-S. Congress arms W -S 
; in -the .'Turkteh view, tbesftuatf on ■ 
haanrtheenchanged “one iota^*.- 

'"The Archbishop [Makarto 8 ]; has. 
all the keys,” says one Tuririffc tttpfo- 
toht “Once- the Gxjeek-Cyprkka wffl 
agreetoi the bi-zanal fanTtid^ overy- 
thing can- be negoti 


kteh Ambassador to the UN Osman 
Olcay. - 7 • 

" Thai .•“everything” Includes: how 
power shall be shared ' between the 
.- central government and the two com- 
munity governments; how much land 
the Turks (now holding 40 percent 
with -an army of 35,000 men) will 
relinquish; and how many, if any, of 

the 200.000 - homeless Greek-Cypriot 

refugees will be allowed back into the 
Turkish-held area. * 

Military advantages - 

(Nearly toe politically weak Turkish 
■Government has little Intention of 

being conciliatory. Its .military posi- 
tion is described as “impregnable .' 1 

■ Equally clearly, the politically re- 
vived Greek Government has vir- 
tually no leverage with which to aW 
its Greek-Cypriot clients. It admits to 
hairing no military counter to Turkish 

dominance. The . big powers caimot or 

win not offer real- sngqpart on the 
. Cyprus issue, and now Itseems that 
toeSecurtty CoundUtod; will hat the 
: ball back into local laps. . . 

.Not is UN Secretary ^General Kurt 
'Vyrtdhrim expected to much more 
. than soOtfrexuffled furthers during his 
brief stopo vers in Athens &nd Ankara 
this week on his way. back to New 

■ YOTk. ; 

-The Greek-Cypriot appeal to the 
UN, : therefore l - takes the _ form of A 
desperate gesture, with only faint 
’hope: "Of mobilizing - a little into 1 *" 
national pfesteire on the Turks and 
TOTkfoh<^riota; ( : u:' . 
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ll '.'Test car at fl.hod* island Avenue station 


- — Celling in Judiciary Square staHonrmtiffles din 

New Washington 'Metro* subway system has full load of superlatives 


Photos by R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 


—quietest, largest, most automated 


quiet, autOffiMec^ and 75 m.p.h 


-It has taken 66 years, but the new- 
' est, most up-to-date subway sys- 
tem In the world will make alim- 
. Ited debut in September In Wash- 
-ington, D.C. The /Metro system — 
~ when completed sometime in the 
-1980s — is expected to cost more 
than $4.5 billion. Passengers in ul- 
; tra-modem cars will be whisked si-. 
7 lently at 75 miles an hour over 98 
: miles of track to more than 80 sta- 
• Hons. 




By peter C. Stuart 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

. Washington, the last major world capital 
• /without a subway system, Is about to climb 
. - aboard. 

. 7 And, with a dash of American com- 
petitiveness, it Is making up for Its tardy 
■■" ' start with a subway whose scale and in- 
- ventfveness are grabbing international afcten- 
i" ’^.tianL. • • . ~ ' 

Superlati ves fly as fast as one' of Its future 
7B m.pJL trains : ■ 

-’ J l' • Tfcelargeat such project of Its kind — 98 
r •''miles of track, .bigger Qian Chicago's and 
j: --Tokyo's, or about one- third the size of 
- - -London’s — ever to be built at one time. 

The world's most automated -subway 
•„ system, from Its red, white, and blue mag- 
" „ ■ netic fare-cards to Its computer-operated 
.. .-trains (with drivers only as .backstops >. 

• The quietest system ever designed, 
7-fram the acoustic station ceilings to the 
.'.-.welded rails (no clickety- clack ) couched on 

- .. noise-absorbing pads. 

• The first system with no stairways (269 
escalators, plus elevators for handicapped 

. riders) and all stations fully air-conditioned. 

: “This is a monumental city,” explains one 
i ^subway official, "and we feel the subway 
rtjj j / should be monumental.” 
i \j • It will became just that — a technological 


monument probably attracting as many 
tourists as the Washington Monument or 
Lincoln Memorial — during the upcoming 
festivities of the Amerlcah Revolution Bicen- 
tennial. ^ : ‘V - 

The first 4% mflM are scheduled to be 
' opened in September, just in time to begin 
shuttling bicentennial tourists from the Na- 
tional Park' Service visitors’ center under 
construction at Union Station. 

Some 30 miles more wlll whisk riders to ’ 
Iftjbert F. Kennedy Stadium (ntaemlnutes), 
and 'across five Potomac River to the Penta- ■ 
gon <elght minutes) and National Airport (12 
minutes) by the- spring of the Ucentexmial 

^^ system will terminate wf& SO-tnhaute 
tr^4o sucJri suburban . centers aaRockville, : 
M£L, airi Sp^ingfleld, Va.,.ta the early 3280s". ■ - 

Dusty cold tunnels 

But right , now, the . first phdse of Washlng- 
ton's^obowpiece subway is just a network of 
dugty/ half -lighted, finger-nippingly cold con- 
crete -'tunnels silently awaiting the, onrush of 
speeding trains. 

A lane workman id hard hat axrd ove rails on 
one af the 600-foot platforms (45 feet longer 
than the Washington Monument lylng flat) Is 
the. solitary forerunner of '860 m illion strap- 
hangers, who are expected to crowd these - 
^attorms annually by 19M- 

The system began to take shape on drawing 
boards In 1960, and picked up its -first funding 
in 1965. Ground was finally broken In 1969. ' 

Original price tag: ^$2i5 billion, two- thirds 
from the federal government Soaring costs 
have/ ballooned the figure to $4.5 WlUon. 
Passengers are expected, to pay 25 cents for 
the first three miles; plus five cents for .each 
additional mile. ' 

T.iitft the nation Itself, the capital's subway 
Is ^(technologically spe akin g) an ’Inter- 
national melting pot: 

From Moscow,, there are tong, graceful 
escalators. 

From -Montreal, there are indoor’ station 
mes^EEuiines “floating” clear of the walls. 

From Paris, there are footlights along the. 
edge of platforms which pulsate to signal the - 
approach rf a train. 


Other features are home grown. Standard- 
ized design of stations will save money (each 
station consumes enough concrete and steel 
to budld a 75-story skyscraper) and passenger 
patience.-' • ; i.. 

Open, wide-ylsta station architecture will 
be easy, on the eyes and hard on crime. So will 
closed-circuit television (nine cameras per 
station), and an intercom connecting each 
subway car witii the dj'wer. 

Unclutteredplatfoacms (no advertisements, 
no vending machines*— nothing except a 
kiosk with the .steth^jiamfi) will combat 
passenger confusian. & 1 

A three-foot gap between station floors and 
.waUs, plus . specialist treated wails, are 
designed to faU the graffiti artistry which has 
torned New' York’s subway into an under- 
ground amateur art gallery 

But, - one domestic melting-pot problem 
Ungers:, assuring; a fair sbare of the massive 
construction project for the black minority' 

Fair share, for blacks ( 

Although blacks comprise 26 percent of the 
3.2' million inhabitants of the Washington, 
D:C.-Maryland-Vlrginia metropolitan area 
(and 70 percent of Washington Itself), black 
extractors iso for hfltfe reaped only 1.8 
percent of. the c omm itted construction dol- 
lars. 

A new agreement — billed as a U.S. first — 
sets goals for minority participation of 10 
percent of structural worifc and 20 percent of 
finishing, work: Blacks do make up more than 
half of the-8,000 construction workers. 

Another challenge is Owe persistent threat 
that the money might- run out before the foil 
subway system is finished. Congress was for 
long a balky financial pafrther. And the White 
House’s Office of Management and Budget 
Just last month ominously asked how much of 
the subway could be completed with avail- 
able funds. (Reluctant answer: about half. ) 

Meanwhile, the subway burrows on. Forty 
of the 98 miles of track (46 miles under- 
ground, 50 above), and 40 of 86 stations 'are 
under construction. Thearflrst cars of an 
eventual fleet of 556, costing $300,000 each, 
are being test run. 


Route map for new subway 
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Trying 
to figure 
mathematicians 


, Do matoematidiaxis have a favorable 
^public Image”? Or la there a ''cred- 
, Ibility gap’ '■ between mathematicians 
-and nonmathemati dans — meani ng , 
tiie rest of us? 

; . Such posers may hot be at the top of 
your list of Burning Questions *75. But 
. evidently they trouble the mathemati- 
cians. 

.‘‘Mathematice- has not; In general, 

. received good press and- media cov- 
erage," begins a rather wistful letter 
from the chairman cif the Committee on 
the Exchange of Information on Math- 
ematics (deep breath here) of the 
Mathematical Association of America. . 

Reachlng-out gestures are being 
made, as it were, from the other side of 
the equation. At the 1075 Joint Math-v 
etnatics Meetings a lot of the papers 
began with sentences Hke: ”We ffl- 
Share an Interest' and concern for the 
problems of society.” Mathem ati c i an s , 
it was stressed, were eagerty fibere tp 
; help us nonmathematiclans solve “the 
challenges of the '70s, , ^from energy 
shortages to population surpluses. 

7/ One speaker, in an attempt to put us 
• at’ - our ease, quc&d Dave 1 Johnson, - 
second baseman far the Atlanta Braves 
' - and a mathematician: "There's just as 
much challenge in hitting that baseball 
and trying to figure out . what they are 
'gonna throw you as there is in solving 
/differential equations.” Or vice versa, 
presumably. 


The ‘70s mathematicians, If we may 
pursue the baseball ^metaphor, seem 
like remote fathers whtf suddenly want 
to. toss' the old ball around and be 
-buddies: “Gee, son, we just don’t see 
enough o£ each other, do we?” 

What these mathematicians don't 
realize is that we love them — or at 
least like them. That’s not hostility on 
purfaces; that’s awe. /„■ 

The members at the jolnt Mathemat- 
ics Meetings tried to reassure us of 
their humanity by a familiar ploy these 
day# — putting the yeomen up front. . 
Alas, being mathematicians, they had 
to be exact about their atatistlcs. and it 
turns out that only 6-2 percent of those 
receiving PhD degrees in-mathematics 
>in 1970 were women. Still, under the 
heading "Selected Contributions to 
Mathematics Made by tfomen/’ there 
were manful compliments to Queen 
Dido of Carthage (who figured out how 
to gain mavimtim territory far her city 
by planning it in a circle) and to 
..Caroline Herschel, whb disc overe d five 
comets while doubling as an astremo- 
mer. 


Then, as we’re befog, lulled by Bave 
; Jtrfmson and all those mother-figures, 
one. of the jus trplain -folks with a slide- 
rule has to blow Ms cover by saying: 
"Mare than any other professional 
group, mathematicians are rational - 
belngs"~ the sort of statement that 


-makes all the civilians dive for the 
exits again. 

On somewhat the same track, the 
New Yorker ran an article a couple of 
years ago, humanizing the species. 
Pity-the-pcnr-imthematLcian was 
more or less the final effect. Once he 
moved outside of his specialty, it was 
pointed out, the mathematician be- 
came "on the whole, pitifully Inept. ” 

Furthermore, a mathematician must 
be “great or he is nothing.” Bach 
generation "has Its few great math- 
ematicians, and mathematics would 
not even notice the absence of the 
others-” 

■ And even if a mathematician la one of 
the elect, nobody will know about him 
except Ms fellow geniuses. In math- 
ematics there are no Stravinsky- Joyce- 
Plcasso household names. 

• ’ / A / 

If all this doesn't make the non- 
mathematiclah feel far the mathemati- 
cian, what — or who — will? Possibly 
Jacob Broncrwski, the host of "The 
Ascent of Man” series on PBS-TV. The 
program devoted to mathematics was 
soothingly titled "Music of the 
Spheres.” . There were . marvelously 
beguiling scenes of Samos — waves, 
trees, cliffs — on the accuse that 
Pythagoras was bom there. Was the 
right angle ever so romantic? 

.- Pan* to the pyramids and Euclid.' 
Silhouettes of camels. Flutes an the 


sound track. Mathematics without 
tears indeed! 

But no matter how skillfully the 
mathematicians appeal to us non- 
mathematicians — no matter how they 
assure artists that math is an art, and 
philosophers that math is philosophy, 
and adventurers that numbers con- 
stitute the farthest-out adventure of all 
— there remains this sense of strain. 

* * * 

In the back of every n onmathe m ati- 
cian’s mind is the memory of a class- 
room in which his younger self stared 
at an exam book covered with panicked 
x’s and y's. Like Gertrude Stein, he 
asked himself: “What’s the answer?" 
Then, a little later: “Wen, what’s the 
question?” And he came up empty both 
times. 

Meanwhile, in a for comer of the 
room a small , solemn figure' rather like 
Woody Allen, sits with his arms os- 
tentatiously folded, his exam book 
neatly completed: The Mathematician. 

If mathematicians can subtract this 
remembrance of Incompetence past 
from nonmattiematical heads, we'll 
gratefully send their Committee cm the 
Exchange of Information, on M&th- 
c ematics a contribution equal to a 
thousandth of our in-lncome. If we can 
" only figure that out 
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Tax reduction still up in air 

Congress debates rebate proposals, 
is expected to modify Ford’s program 


REBATES AND TAX SAVINGS: HOW MUCH? 


By David T. Cook 

Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

What portion of their wages work- 
ers will have to pay in 1974 and 1975 
federal income taxes is a continuing 
Capitol mystery. 

Action on plans to rebate part of 
citizens' 1974 tax payments and 
schemes to reduce the withholding 
tax taken from 1975 paychecks con- 
tinue to be debated In Congress. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was expected, at this writing, 
to give formal approval Wednesday to 
a $20.2 billion tax-reduction plan. 

And the Senate Democratic Policy 
Committee and Senate committee 
chairmen have just approved an ad 
hoc committee’s recommendation 
that federal income taxes be cut by 
$28 billion. 

Sen. John O. Fastore (D) of Rhode 
Island, the ad hoc committee's chair- 
man, met Wednesday with Rep. Jim 
Wright (D) of Texas, who heads a 
similar House group, to hammer out a 
joint Democratic congressional al- 
ternative to President Ford’s eco- 
nomic program. 

As the accompanying charts show, 
the final form tax-reduction legisla- 
tion takes will make a great differ- 
ence to individual taxpayers. 

The Ford tax-reduction proposals 
are expected to be substantially modi- 
fied by Congress. 

Under the Ford plan, a rebate of $12 


billion would be provided on individ- 
uals’ 1974 tarns. And with receipts 
from higher energy taxes, a $19 billion 
reduction in current withholding-tax 
rates would be made. 

Framework offered 

However, the House Ways and 
Means .Committee bin (HR2166) is 
expected to form the framework for 
the tax reduction that emerges from 
Congress, it provides $8 billion re- 
bates to Individuals an 1974 tax pay- 
ments and an $8.4 billion reduction in 
current withholding-tax rates. Unlike 
the Ford plan tbls reduction in cur- 
rent taxes is not tied to higher energy 
taxes. 

As the charts 1 Show, the House- 
committee plan’s benefits are heavily 
weighted toward lower-income 
groups. 

Under the President’s rebate propo- 
sal, individuals would be forgiven up 
to 12 percent of their 1974 tax liability 
up to a maximum of $1,000. Thus the 
maximum rebate benefit would go to 
those in the $4l,000-a*year income 
group. 

The House rebate scheme provides 
a 10 percent tax-liability rebate with a 
minimum rebate of $100 and a max- 
imum of $200. But those with taxable 
annual Incomes over $20,000 would 
have their rebate reduced so it . 
reaches the miwimnm $100 level for 
those with, taxable annual incomes of 
$30,000. 

As a rfesult, under the Ford rebate 
scheme 15 percent of the benefits 


would go to those making under 
$10,000 a year while the House plan 
would give this group 35.7 percent of 
the benefits. The Ways and Means bill 
gives 15 ~2 percent of the rebate ben- 
efits to those making more than 
$20,000 a year, the President's plan 
43.5 percent. 

Under current Ways and Means 
Committee proposals, the reductions 
made in 1975 withhoi ding-tax rates 
would also favor lower-income 
groups. In making permanent tax- 
reduction. proposals, both the Presi- 
dent and the committee favor lifting 
the minimum standard deduction 
from its current $1,800 level. The 
President would set the new limit at 
$2,500, the committee at $2,400. 

Deduction affected 

The House committee . bill would 
also raise the standard deduction to 16 
percent of adjusted gross income up 
to $3,000. The oild limit for a married 
couple was 15 percent up to $2,000. 

As the accompanying chart in- 
dicates, both the President’s plan and 
the Ways and Means bill would make 
cash payments to Individuals with 
very low incomes. 

A family of four with an Income of 
$6,000 a year would not only have no 
tax due, but would receive a $100 
payment under the House bill. Under 
the Ford proposal, they would awe no 
tax and get an $80 payment The 
maximum payment to low-income 
families under the Ford plan is $180. 
The House bill’s limit Is $200. 


- rig ft i| A fin Department of the Treasury — Internal Revenue Service 
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Chart 1: Savings under two 1974 tax-rebate plaits 
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Tax Savings 
Under Ways and 
Means Plan 
$ 98 
100 
170 
200 
100 
100 


Adjusted Tax Savings Tax Savings 

Gross Current Tax Under Ford Under Ways and 

Income Liability Plan Means Plan 

$ 5,000 $ 98 - $178 

10.000 867 - $349 152 

15.000 1,699 221 0 

20.000 2,660 ... 210 .0 

30,000 4,988. 151 .0 

40,000" ‘ 7,958 130 0 

Both charts are for married taxpayers with two children and assume deductable 
personal expenses of 17 percent of income. . • 

Under Densities el perjury, I declare that I ban «a reined this return, mdudlnt aeBdrepenying schedalea end statements, and to the best at my knowledge end bclial 
„ ii u tme. correct, and complete. DadaraUon at preparer (other Uuo taxpayer) is based on all iplonnatnn of which ha has ary knowledge. 

Sign ^ | ^ 

Y Vf w -*’gmti' r « ~ ' Date j W Preparer's signature (other than tufujcrJ Data 


Your signature 


Spouse's signature (it tiling jointly, BOTH most sign even If only an had 


Preparer's signature (other than tupajoO 


Address (and ZIP Code) Preparer's Emp. I dent- or Soc. Sec. No. 


Housing financed with 1 % loan 

Mane apartments for elderly 
made possible by FHA funds 


i 

Road maps: still free but changing 


By John D. Moorhead 
Business-financial writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

North Windham, Maine 

There is no bank or agency in the 
U.S. that will give a construction loan 
at an effective interest rate of 1 
percent, right? 

Wrong. The Farmers Home Admin- 
istration will arrange it, under a little- 
known program begun in 1962, provid- 
ing special qualifications are met. 

That was the way some residents of 
this southern Maine community fi- 
nanced an apartment complex far 
their elderly neighbors. 

Now, + Ue 20 attractive apartments, 
nestled in the snowy woods but still 
near a shopping center, are all either 
occupied or spoken for. 

“Everybody is very happy down 
here,” says Vera Mills, a resident 
who moved into one of the units in 
December. “I lived in a mobile home 
before, and this seems much mare 
like a real home." 

Local funds included 

The project was financed by money 
collected locally and that low-interest 
loan from the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

The idea took root back in 1972 when 
Windham residents looked around 
them and saw no suitable facilities for 
older people at moderate means, who 
were ready to give up their houses hut 
still wanted to be on their own. 

A group of townspeople formed the 
Windham Seniors Housing Corpo- 
ration and then asked older residents 
about their needs and preferences. 


A federal spending moratorium an 
Farmers Home Loans held things up 
temporarily, until a U.S. district court 
ordered . the moratorium lifted in 
August of 1973. 


Site chosen 

“Thfogp. moved fast after that,” 
says Karen Anderson-Btttenbender, 
executive director of the York Cum- 
berland Housing Development Corpo- 
ration and a prime mover behind the 
Windham project. The site was se- 
lected, and a fund drive was 
launched, since at that time Farmers 
Home required that 2 percent of the 
construction funds he collected lo- 
cally. 

Though only $6,700 was needed, the 
community donated over $8,000. The 
town of Windham provided $1,000 in 
tax funds, which was matched by a 
donation from the local Jaycees. 
There were several other large contri- 
butions, and a local bank signed over 
some real estate which gave the 
project access to a public road. 

The rest of the cost, which totaled 
$335,700, came from a low-interest 
loan under the Rural Rental Hcxxsing 
(RRH) program of Farmers Home. 
This Interest subsidy program can 
bring the effective interest on a 
construction loan down as low as 1 
percent. 


Money snapped up 
But the RRH program is small, and 
all of its a p propriated funds are 
snapped up each year. In fiscal 1974, 


$173.3 million was lent to 879 projects. 
The 1975 and 1976 budgets allot $146 
million yearly for RRH loans 
Use of the program is unevenly 
distributed among the states. In 
Maine in 1974, 22 loans were made, 
while in California only six were 
made and in New York only one. 
Seven U.S. states received no loans at 
all under the program last year. 

Loans are restricted to rural areas 
and small communities which are 
“rural in character.” They are given 
only to projects for the elderly and for 
low-income residents. 

Farmers Home also administers 
another, much larger loan program 
for single-family dwellings. In fiscal 
1974, some 94,000 loans were made 
under this program, totaling $1.6 
billion. r 

Studios available 
The Windham project, now com- 
plete, contains four studio apartments 
(minimum rent $98), 14 one-bedroom 
units (minimum $126), and a palncf 
two-bedroom apartments (minimum 
$151). A community room and laun- 
dry facilities also are included. 

Surprisingly, there was no initial 
rush to live in the complex, says Brian 
M. Nickerson, vice-president of the 
housing corporation. 

“Some older people took a wait-and- 
see attitude at first,” Mr. Nickerson 
says. “One woman visited a friend in 
the complex, and now she has her 
name on the waiting list to get in. 

“For others,” he adds, “it Is a little 
hard to leave a home where you have 
spent a lifetime, even if continuing to 
live there is not economical. ” 
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[ ^BUSINESS HIGHLIGHTS 

Vietnam oil exploration 

Saigon 

The Mobil OH Corporation announced successful 
results in further testing of its first discovery well off the 
coast of South Vietnam. 

“While the results of these preliminary tests are so far 
encouraging additional testing and drilling will be 
required in order to define the size and shape of the 
structure and to determine the commerdality of the 
accumulation," the company said. 

At the same time, the Pecten Oil Company, -a 
subsidiary of U.S. Shell, announced that it was abandon- 
ing its third exploratory well off the coast of South 
Vietnam because of unsuccessful tests. 

Pecten was the first oil company to begin exploration 
on South Vietnam's continental shelf last August. 

Telecopier uses untreated paper 

New York 

A new telecopier that can transmit at the rate of two 
minutes a page onto ordinary, untreated paper has been 
unveiled by Xerox Corporation. 

A Xerox spokesman said the new Xerox. Telecopier 200 
Transceiver is the first telecopier that does not require 
chemically treated paper. 

He said the speed of two minutes a page la twitw as fa st 
as other Xerox units, although other companies have 
made telecopiers that equal that speed. ■_ 

The new telecopier, like others, sends and receives any 
kind of printed or graphic matter over ordinary 
telephone lines. 


By Charles E. Dole 
Automobile editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Despite a few attempts to charge 
for the service, the practice of hand- 
ing out free highway maps is in no 
danger in the United States. But 
major changes in the highway map 
business are en m tag nonetheless. 

To cut costs, most oil companies no 
longer provide detailed, often -up- 
dated city maps. Each map costs 
about a dime to print and distribute. 

Mapmakers disagree with the 
move. “We contend," says James R. 
Mahoney, national sales manager for 
H. M. Gousfaa Company, “that a city 
map is much mare important than a 
state map.” It's easy, he adds, to 
drive from state to state or city to 
city, but finding the way In a complex 
city can be hard — and even dan- 
gerous. 

Gousha, an affiliate of the Tixnes- 
Mirror publishing empire, is one of 
three major map-producing com- 
panies in the United States. General 
Drafting in New Jersey provides* all 
the Exxon maps. Gousha and Rand- 
McNally split up the rest of the 
service-station business between 
them. 

Oil companies also are looking at 


different size maps, perhaps smaller 
than what they have been. Arco 
dealers In some areas, when asked for 
a road map, simply tear a sheet off a 
gummed pad. They’re not as fancy 
but, say motorists, it’s better than 
paying far them . 

Other stations offer a stock map 
which is not printed to the specifica- 
tions of any one ail company. Oil 
companies also limit the number cf 
map titles which a given station can 
stock. 

All oil companies and mapmakers 
agree that the business Is a mass of 
confusion. " J " ' : ■ - 

One mapmakersays:'“We , re flying 
blind — playing It day by day. It all 
seems to be up in the air and still 
fluttering down.” 

Meanwhile, Standard Oil eft Cal- 
ifornia (Chevron) Is changing IS to 25 
cents far its maps in 'nine Western 
states, a practice begun almost two 
years ago. And last fall. Standard. cf 
Indiana (Amoco) started a map- 
vending test In 50 stations 'around 
Richmond, Va., but dealers see the 
test as meaningless be cause all other 
major oil company outlets still offer 
free maps. 

The oil industry is for too com- 
petitive, for this practice to catch on, 
mapmakers say. Map-vending ma- 


chines are anathema to many people, 
and the all companies are loathe to 
take any action which might turn up 
the national spotlight on them any 
brighter than it already is. 

Last year oil companies gave away 
same 150 million maps, down from 220 
million In 1972. Rand-McN ally pre- 
dicts a 10 percent rise in 1975. 

Maps for members 

Furthermore, motoring clubs such 
as the American Automobile Associ- 
ation (AAA) distribute hundreds, of 
millions of maps a year, usually only 
to members. 

AAA, for example, supplied 160 
million maps in 1974, including its 
strip-map drawings. That’s an aver- 
age of 10 items to each of its 16.5 
mfiUan members in the U.S. and 
Canada, a service covered by the 
AAA membership fee. 

Many states publish maps largely 
for promotion aimed at the tourist 
trade. 

Map charges have added one new 
crease to the road map business — the 
fly-by-night vending-machine sales- 
man. Some salesmen are reputable, 
others try to pick up a few dollars 
from unsuspecting people and then 
quit town. 


Huge ‘sea cows’ at large in famed canals 


By C. Conrad Manley 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Mexico City 

Four manatees, brought to the 
canals of Xochlmilco near here to rid 
its waterways of clogging lily pads, 
have escaped from their pen and are 
loose somewhere in the more than 150 
miles of the area’s channels. 

“It is just as well that they have 
gotten free of confinement," said Dr. 
Manuel Cabrera Valtierra, director of 
medical services of federal district 
zoos, “since they will have a better 
chance of surviving, and it is more 
likely that they will breed in a free 
state than in captivity." 

The aquatic mammals, measuring 


about 10 feet and weighing approxi- 
mately 600 pounds, were brought to 
Mexico’s “Venice” southeast of here 
from Tuxtla Gutierrez in the south to 
help clean the canals. They feed on 
water lilies that hamper the passage 
of boats and of the v ‘chinampas," 
small barges used by holidaying Mex- 
icans and tourists for weekend picnics 
and water-borne parties. • 

Poled by “chinamperos,” the paper 
flower-decorated barges with' roman- 
tic names file through the canals 
attended by “mariachi’ ‘-players, sell- 
ers of fried meats and other foods, 
vendors of soft drinks, and hawkers of 
trinkets, all afloat, and' trailed on the 
banks by lean and hungry dogs wait- 
ing for.a flung bone. 

The - manatees, sometimes called 
“sea cows," are natives of the Amer- 


What impoundment ruling means 


By the Associated Press 
-- • Washington 

U.S. cities and states should not 
expect immediate financial windfalls 
from the Supreme Court's Feb. 18 
ruling that former President Richard 
M. Nixon exceeded his authority by 
impounding $9 billion in pollution- 
control funds. 

A spokesman for the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (EPA) said the 
ruling would have little immediate 
impact on the specific funds in ques- 
tion. But government lawyers were 
studying the decision’s possible im- 
pact On the over-all Impoundment 
issue. 

The EPA spokesman said the court 
ruling would have little effect on the 
pollution-control funds, which would 
go mostly for sewer construction, 
because the funds can be spent only 
after they are obligated for specific 
projects. 

He said EPA has been able to 


obligate only $4 billion of the $9 billion 
that already was available before the 
court's ruling. The ruling freed ah 
additional $9 billion. 

But the Ford administration offi- 
cials said shortly after the ruling that 
the Justice Department and the Office 
of Management and Budget are 
studying the court's decision before 
deciding how to handle other pending 
lawsuits on other impoundments or- 
dered by Mr. Nixon. 

More than $20 billion in federal 
money withheld from other projects, 
such as highway and hospital con- 
struction. could be affected. 

There are a number 1 of lawsuits 
pending in the courts stemming from 
impoundments of federal funds or- 
dered by Mr. Nixon. The sewer 
construction funds case was the first 
to reach the Supreme Court 

Legislation enacted by Congress 
last-year severely limiting the Presi- 
dent’s ability to Impound appro- 
priated funds was held inapplicable in 
the Supreme Court decision. 


ican tropics, the Florida east coast, 
and western Africa. They have been 
used in several countries in recent 
years to rid canals and drainage 
ditches of aquatic growth. 

Enrique Sanches Gutierrez, chief of 
the Xochlmilco delegation, reported 
that the manatees have been sighted 
on several occasions since their es- 
cape, feeding on water hyacinths, but 
disappeared immediately beneath the 
murky waters of the canal. 

Authorities here think that the 
animals' best defense against harm is 
their extreme timidity. But to help 
assure them of immunity against 
attack by manatee steak-hunters, 
handbills are being distributed 
throughout the -area and to visitors to 
• Xochimilco telling them of the water- 
lily-clearance project and urging 
them not to molest the manatees If 
they are seen. 

Mr. Sanches Gutierrez said that a 
canoe patrol is maintained through- 
out the long system of canals in order 
to check on the manatees’ movements 
and activities "so we might know if 
they are still alive." 
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Basketball Is an Institution in- In- 
lana and when the universit y carry* 
5 i g the stated good name on tbe 
ardwood does poorly, Hoosiers tend 
f “Rja ) bury their heads in shame. 

• r ■ But folks from Boortville to Goshen 

re rl<Hn’ high on the tractors this 
ear^ Indiana. University, the unani- 
mous choice as the nation’s No. l 
earn in both wire 'polls, has' plowed 
Oder 24 stralghtopponentB «id needs 
. ' J ust four mare victories ! or an unde- 

satod season. 

Not long ago the . school's proud 
■asketball tradition' was 'B uffe r in g, 
lie Van Arsdale en . was ' nothing 
Sjfnp acre than a. fmd memory and any 
> jj.r* 3 topes for future glory deemed dim. 
. pfien George. McGbnis turned pro 
T.fUa ifter his sophomore season in 1871. •• 

3 - * The Hooslers occasionally showed 
iromise, hut they were rumiing and 
■ joining nowhere.', in 1972 Bobby 
Cnight entered the picture, as In- 
Hana’s new coach and things began to 
shange immediately. 

Record-wise, Tiiffinna was only one 
pin better (17-8) during Knight’s first ' 
eason, but the team finally began to 
>lay like one. Andfortead ofglviiig up 
. silo of points, the Booalen became 
"TT^stlngier on defense. 

Defense "has . long been aKjflgbt 
watchword, if you don't* pi^ it, jrou 
— — Jon'tplay. 

At West Point, be led the Cadets to ' 
._'our National Invitational Tourna- 
’ ”®^s?nents. HlsAriny teams were always. - 
^^rtrpng defensively, in faCt, the best fn ; 






V ach Bobb^ Knight, 

the codrifry fr om 1968-1970. Wtehm- 
ited talent and no player over «ft. Bin. 
becaiifle-qf. academy height xeatrlc- 
tUms. Knig ht emphasised defehse tor : - 
survival reasons if for no otoer. 

' Butane#; even with, a lot of hybrid , 
offense &Ient at hia disposa£ Bobby 
still Insists that theHoostersplay 
aggressively without thetialL . 

Meat-eater special " ; 

TJeferisefias become such & juxirce r; 
of pride 'that two McDonald’s *fran-i 
chises in Bloomington have a a tand- 
Ing.offerto'reward eraeptlonal defen- 
sive efforts. Whenever the Hooslers : 
hold- their o^ponents-mider 50 points, - 
student ticket stubs Ca^be re die e njed : 


master motivator. 


UPI photo 






WFL reglroups, eyes* Toronto 

By the Associated Press 

;; . ■ V 'jQ ’ Ghari^,i?.af’ ; 

Chris Hemmeter, president of toe World lft>oti»ir League, indicates 
there will be another attempt to place a franchise in Toronto wito / 
Larry Osonka, Jim Kflckapd Paul Warfleldastlienncleus.. 

The three former Miami Dolphin stairs tdgiwd^a mnfBmifton 
personal services contract last year with Joim Bassett, owner* of toe 1 
Memphis Sonthmen. ‘’There is a possibility that we will, return to - 
Toronto,” Bassett said earlier this week. *®nt New Foritfe a .. 
possibility and so Is Memphis.” • v‘‘: 

Bemmetor said ftat toe leagoe **wffl boOd a.Msyr franchise around^ . 
toe three,” meaning Csohka, Kick and Wdigfleldyffle said the franchise 
would be in a city ftat wasn't in fte-teagiieLj^^ . 

New Y«t would he in that category. ' 

Hemmeter said toe WFL wBl survive tor a i^ond seasdn- He said . 
eight fiancMses bad met the financial reqpnrtraments hehas set- iff ;; 
rebirth. "But there Kkely will be more ftw it righ felO is a more reafisttc ' 


fpr , a hamburger and order of French 
fries. ’ # •; . '. . 

Evidently there axe atm plenty of 
-meat eaters on campus. -When -In- 
diana downed Iowa 102-49, 6,000 stu- 
dents showed up stub in hand. Several 
games later Michig an fell 7448 and 
again the counters were besieged. So 
farMcDonald 'siias lost About 57,000. 

The unique effer caused an unusual 
scene attheiowaganie. “All our fans 
were on their feet and screaming like 
crazy at the 1 - and/’' -.Tom Miller, In- 
diana's sports publicist recalls. “You 
would have thought the game was 
going down to the wire. The Iowa 
players probably figured we had the 
most blood-thirsty fans in the. world. ” 

Knight has ineHowed . - 

The intense Knight has been the 
focus of . much of' the publicity the 
team has received. Not all of the 
stories have been good, many of them 
dwelling on Knight’s flpxy temper. 

. Reporters love recounting some of 
his more explosive momenta at West 


Point, where be earned the nickname 
Bobby T for receiving bo many techni- 
cal fouls. 

. 4 The volcanic image Is blown way 
cut of proportion says Miller', who 
fluite obviously sees Knight in a 
different light. 

"Bobby’s gotten a had rap for Ms 
’ temper. He has a temper alright but 
people don't realize how much he’s 
.. .mellowed since coming to Indiana, At 
^Nest Point he- had to bite, scratch, 
-And kick Just; to stay even with the 
■ other schools. That accounted for his 
■v^aggressivexieas.” . 

. ^ i .Miller’s not just talking through a 
: ^aib- thumping hat. - Knight has only 
. ; <been slapped with two technicals this 
i year, opposing coaches with 17. And 
Since coming to Indiana, none of bis 
^ players has ever received a technical; 

' V The team has quietly , asserted it- 
' £pelf. Because it is such a well-oiled 
amlt with no superstar, Indiana has 
^ -been called a No-Name team, 
v Actually, . it is only because the 
Hooslers are so evenly balanced that 
go one individual has grabbed the 
^spotlight All are former all-state 
iidgh-^.ndol playeirs, and the majority. 
Jare Indiana natives. - ■ 

; John Laskowski, a senior from 
,^outh Bend, graced the -cover of 
^ports' Illustrated recently. . Knight 
galls his Super-Sub “the most valu- 
able unknown player. I’ve ever seen,” 
.'-.perhaps as good as Knight’s former 
: phio State teammate, John Havlicek. 
yf. Among the other “No Names" are 
: £Juinn Buckner, an -all-Big Ten def en- 
. jpive back who gave up football to 
Concentrate on basketball as a.play- 
; ^making guard and 6-11 sophomore 
. jj^ent Benson, a red-headed center 
who has been compared to Bill Walton 
.^by some people. Throw in a super 
-shooter like ■ junior Scott May, 6-6 
forward Bob WHkerson who jumps 
- center, and consistent, all-around se- 
nior Steve Green and you have a 
dynamite team. 








r * i 
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Flying Hoosier Steve Green 


Football’s ‘Juice' handily tops Superstars of 1975 


. By a sports writer of 
The Christian Sdence Monitor . 

.. O , J. Simpson, a man of exquisite 
grace and cons^terahte pbwe» on a 
fodtbaU field, is the winner of the 1978;. 
Superstaors competitioii. . . . . ? '* 

:‘^ejiiiM^rMlced-up4 , ^poto 


« 1 ■•‘sT.S. - ' 

• .j‘l -- 

> \ ’ - .3 1 

-rr ' 
• v "£i" : 




dash and secands in tenrrifi, rowing,* 
andweightlfPtlng. .. : .-.j-' f ji-.--.j- V 


it’s a lot’ easier than six months of 
football.’’ 

Kyle Rote Jr., the soccer-playing 
‘defending champion, was thirdin this 
^year’s competiticn with 31 points. 

.... On another front, the Los Angeles 
Jbodgers won the* “Super Teams” 
‘Competition in Honolulu. The event Is 
■ wmUarto Superstars, but involves 10- 
■^fean teams. '■ 


Hemmeter todd .ke jns d^ded not to name eMe» or fafH xW») Bj^ K ^ 
involved became he toinks ttik Is an imso^iiatitcaied, exploitative 
■way to peddle franchises. . 

. -^However, he intocated that Shreveport told Eorfland, two dnbs that - 

niissed payndla in 1974, were being in ciuded amongti a eighth . 

The other teams are’ likely MfenqAiB, FhHadelphia, Hawall, . 
Birmingham, Southern California and poflstolSjNejy York. Hennne^w 
toso mentioned Montreal as a possflriHiy for to© tUtoce . ■]■?<.. " 

Akron, Tolsa, and San 'Antonio are other nanored sites. Akrtm doold j 
land toe Florida fnuutolse from Orlando. j.-- 


-ni • 4 Tn the finals the Dodgers , beat the 

. i;7 Fi^ngs^cond, P<^8 >gtod. ionnesota Vik^ ^Lps Angeaea 

was -Bob -Sesgren, the 1978 wfcher. head-to-head duels M Vcdleyball, 

Seagren, a p<rfe vaulter vdm, trahted' tn v^of-war. obstacle course, and ca- 


EMPLOYMENT 



specifically ^pr the Superstars conj- . 
petiticaa since there ’p^ So httle money 
in track -and field, was a< Httle dis- 
gruntled thatanathleteotSimpscMi's 
means' should win* “O.j. needs ihis 

tike aholeinthe head.” . . 

" Simpson admitted afterward that 
the $39,250 lie won was easy money, 
’liet’s face tt,” he said, . ’‘ fin a ncial iy 


. tug^jf-war, obstacle course, and ca- 
n^e and bicycle racing. The Vikings 
managed to .win the running and 
swimming relays. 

■Minnesota received s«ne con- 
selafion by defeating the Pittsburgh 
Steelers in. the semi-finals. The Steel- 
temrof course, beat the Vikings In this 
year’s Super Bowl. The Dodgers also 


turned the tables on the Oakland A’s, 
earlier eliminating - their World Series 
foes. 

Bach member of the Dodgers team 
was awarded $14,200. Bach Viking 
earned $10,960. - 

$1 ,500 tennis racket 

San Francisco jeweler Sidney Mo- 
bell figures the best way to separate 
the rich and pour elements an the 
tennis courts is by their rackets. 
’nuet*B'why he's come outyftth a new 
$1,600 diamond-studded model. Such a 
visible status symbol has obvious 
advantages. “After all," Sidney says, 
“you can’t wear a stock certificate on 
your lapel.” 

Will anybody really buy ydiat Mo- 
bell bills as the “World’s 'Moat Ex- 
pensive Tennis Racket”? His re- 
ply: “There’s no question to my mind 
that we'll sell a lot of them. [He 


already has several orders.] I figure 
tennis is the hottest filing going. And 
to these times, with hog belly futures 
and stocks going down, the public 
needs something that is a good in- 
vestment.” 

The super-racket is actually a Wil- 
son T-3000 customized, with the 
owner’s name set to diamonds cm an 
18 carat gold nameplate. Names with 
up to 10 letters cost $1,500, additional 
charges being made for longer 
names.' As a real come- on, a paif of 
rackets goes for only $2,500. 

Owning a diamond-studded racket 
can have a positive Influence an one’s 
play, Mobell contends, “it’s helped 
my tennis game. If a fellow shells out 
$1,600 tor a racket, even if he’s a 
beginner, he knows he’s Invested in 
the game and he’ll try harder and do 
‘better” . . . and obviously throw his 
racket not at all. 


EMPLOYMENT 


-•= - EARN WHILE YOU 1EARN NURSING 

, £ :?Aga te no factor and .your aamlngs 
completely pay for tuition and living ax- 
penses wfiile . training, leaving about 
Si 00.00 per month for personal spend- 
ing and taxes: The. Tensers School of 
Christian Science Nursing is one of 
throe accredited by the Dept, of Care 
— ^'of The Mother Church. For information 
nurses training- or other employ- 
UW 'merit opportunities at Tenacre write or 


SOLOIST AUDITIONS FOR RECftjLAR 
and substitutes' wlfl be held March 2. 
Write Rret Church- of Christ. Scientist 
5000 Westminster Place. St. Lou4kMO 
63108. 


G Qjj'on nurses training- or other employ- 
W 'merit opportunities at Tenacre write or 
call TENACRE <609) 921-8900. P.O. 
Box 632, Princeton, NJ 08S40. 

-AN ENDLESS SUCCESSION OE 
vlctortae Is the. experience of our Staff 
- _ Members. Join .us & share bi them I 
. There are constant opp. for Christian 
Science Graduate & Prac. Nurses as 
*• - . *bU *b Nurses 1 Aides. CoM or. write 
Mr*. Jean Lange, Sec.. Overtook 
.- •House, 21B7. Overtook Rd^ Cieve.. OH 
WtQQ. (Accredited by Dept o( Care, 
j- »■ ' Mother Church). Q161 796-3550. 

RETIRED GENTLEMAN WOULD- LIKE 

Hve-ta housekeeper. Salary arranged. 
. Very . comfortable Svfng conditions. 
Write Box J-13, One Norway SL. Bos- 

ton, MA 02115. 

. “LET US DO GOOD UNTO ALL" 
(Gat&lO). Thereto a place and a need 
. iqra .graduate Christian Science nurse 
‘-'.with a' Visiting Nurse Service in NYC. 
Write Box N-2, 588 51h Ave.. N.Y.C.. 
' > W.10036. 

' VISITING NURSE 

'JffenL-Ba. needs Graduate Christian 
; .Science Nuns - 5 day week but free 
, time dafly. -.CBH. collect (305) 665-4887. 
, - ■ ' Wrfto Box 1084. South Miami, FL 
■; 33143.. ~ ; ■ 

UNOCCUPIED, UNENCUMBERED 

." JOman, ow 65, wSRng to assist re- 
wad woman in reading, travel and at- 
and theatre, etc.5atory. CaU Bismarck 
-* -WM, Watortatt Theatre Tickett (312) 
. .' CE6-1057. CWcegg ill 

' . .. JVE-W companion for one 
fldy- Light hskfk. some personal care. 
, oof necessary; license required. 

* .. '*wferencas. Salary open. P.O. Box 
' 430jnpomtogton. IN 47401. .. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

with fuU time possibility. Ex- 
C»4hre at*ty. Box 6162, San Jose, 

■ ' ■ 

) ‘ GRADUATE OffitSTlAN SCIENCE NURSE 

ij 3r visWng Nurse Service. Ptoase send 
r 'A- (UtAtoattaris. Reply to Nursing Service 
^ ^ sr Christian Scientists, toe. Bex 152, 
^^tomaU^OH 45201; or phone (513) 


it f'* 



Beginning September, WS. 

. CHORAL rii 
DIRECTORS- 

MA or equivalent; strong 
background, in choir grid 
voice instruction; interest," In 
teaching -mude appreciation, 
course. Write: '■ ' ^ : 

Dean of Faculty -- 
Prlndpia College 
Elsah, Illinois 62028 : 


MEW ENGLAND 


ROWLEY, MASS. - UNIQUE 17th 
century muflHevei unrastored salt-box 
house. Floor plan includes kitchen, 2nd. 
level parlor, bedchamber, unfinished 
attic, attached shed' with caller. Origi- 
nal center chimney, walk-in fireplace. 
Some original -paneling, doors, hard- 
ware. 5 acres of land. AHho' renovation 
required, untampered condition, rare 
find subject to preservation & sub-divi- 
sion restrictions. Seated bids accepted 
until Mar. 20. Lowest accepted bid 
$25,000. Viewed by appointment Con- 
tact 141 Cambridge, Boston (617) 227 
3956 for 




R ENT A LS 


NORTH INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
1621 Centinefla (1 M. E. Lac Ion ga 
Bh/d.) Deluxe front walk-in office 600 
eq. ft walnut paneflng, new carpeting, 
free utilities, restroom, parking. 
$200.00 ma Janitorial service. avaiP 
3) 870-6400. 


VACATION 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOLIDAY ACCOMUODATiONS 


CHATHAM COTTAGES - FULL 
housekeeping facilities — maW service 
— swimming — pool 6 beach nearby — 
5 minutes from Doctor's Cave — 
weekly 6 monthly rentals.- Box 312, 
Montqgo Bay. Jamaica. W.l. Tel. 952- 

4564,. . . .... 


JAMAICA NOW-2 BDRM. VILLA 
directly: on see, extraordinary view, 
targe pool, privacy. Available March 14. 
Send for folder & picture. Box J-10. 
SL. Boston. MA 02115. 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


HELEN KERNER BROWN 

Pub Sc Secretary / Bookkeeper/ MJmeo- 
ng. Lloyds Bank Building. Pasa- 
Cailf. Tel. (213) 795-3223. 


ELECTRICIAN 


NICHOLAS ELECTRIC CO. 

Los Angeles. California- Cafl os' for all 
types of electrical work. 935-1144. 271- 
1231. AO work guaranteed. 


FOR SALE - MISCELLANEOUS 




PROFESSIONAL SHOW- DRUMMER - 

Experienced In alt types .«"«■«■ 
Hoads and fakes well. Call (617). 645- 
4623. Mass. 


BRIGHT YOUNG PERSONABLE AND 
experimental university teacher, 8 yra. 
& high school teacher 4 yre^ jn- lan- 
guage arts, history, Engltoh commu- 
nication skffls & media. Desiree to relo- 
cate In his native' jiE. in a coflege or 

superior private school sotting. Phone 
Dr. Gates, Morgantown, w. -Vac (304) 
599-0545 home! (304) 293-3441/3442 

office. 


REFINED, active LADY warts 
position as SeeretaryComperdwi. 
Drives. Not afraid of reepwiNbIWy, Ca- 
pable. d®P«rtdabte (jack^f-^, w- 
ceBent references. Day or Hve in. (213) 
766-2763. No. Hollywood. CaHf. - 


CHIEF FINANCIAL OFFICE R AN D 
Controfler. Broadest 
Acct’g. & fmanca wtth muttl^vtmon in- 
dustrial companies. -CommejwW&ae- 
fsrise. W» relocate. Box 6. S32D/WM 
WBshira BhftL Loa Angelas. CA.90010. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



- EASY CARE. $33,900. - 

fin maculate: '3 bedroom, 2 bath home. 

Jack a Preston, Realtor. 106a Taylor, 
Vista.- CaDf. 724-2501 


' AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 


AU MAKES & MODELS 

inch foreign. Hermann Bessler, 5001. 
WUshlre Bivd. at Highland Ave.. Loa 
Angeles. Gulf Station. 937-9338 (Calif.) 


r r f f a - T^ i r , v 


£ARTHWORMS! YOU RMSERTC BUY. 
Free- totarmation: A A S_Qkmn- 
VVORMS, INC- 18536 S«atog& M-. 
Los GPtek . Cafif. : Phone: (40BI 354- 




N.H. 20 ACRE COUNTRY RETREAT 

8 rm. Cape 65 mL NW Boston. Some 
finishing req’d. 2nd. floor. Garden, etn. 
Born; Privacy; ML : View. 4 mi. -Guest 
House on -property pimsmtiy rented. 
V.A. trout pond & add. acreage avaB- 
abte. For sale by owner. Cafl (603) 547- 


BROOtaiNE-CHESTNtrr hill lono- 
wood Cricket Club area. Authentic 12 
rm. VtotoriarL F/Ps- secluded yard, 3% 
baths- On transp. Income posslbfilttes. 
tainted, occupancy. Asking; in. sec’s, 
-rent tor $700/ mo.) Betsy Davto, 
Estate. (617)232-7467. 


WENHAM, - MASS. - 8JS ACRES 
Beautiful private estate, main house of. 
a manageable fee. sevaral .out bbiid- 
tags. parMke . landeeaplnp w/pooL 
space tor - horses, gardening, tennis 
courts, ete.; 1?l 75,000. WENHAM VIL- 
LAGE BEAyiDflSf617)4W^S62 


KENNEBUNK - BEACH, MAINE — S 
bdrms., 5 baths, .new Ut. w/w carpet, 
2 f/ps. Yr. round home, 2 caretoc. gar. 
to. cor. lot on poW course facing prtv. 
beach. Box J»14. One Norway, Boston, 
MA 02116. 


CAPE COD, CHATMMI 
Trans. ownersaCfWcmg 3. bonn,i ft 
bath home- 1 acre, garage. Walk to 
town. Asking $38^00- Mor^ nge take 
over avaH. Reply Box S3i N. Grafton. 
MA 01538. 


CAL 1 FORNIA___ 


FOR “REAL" ESTATE, RESIDENTIAL 
Commercial, contact Betty K. Johnson 
in Association with Herbert Hawkins. 
Restate- -it w. Duarte Road. Arraffie 
CA 91006: Helps PH (213) 355-1044, 
Office 44fr618t ■ 



ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 




IN GLENDALE, CALIF. EITHER - 
rown with prlv. ba. with shower In prlv. 
home or bachelors apt For woman. 
Reasonable. (213)244-7403. 




AVAILABLE IN PRIVATE HOME asm™ IPS WANTED 

permanent or temporary aecommoda- aw i iuum "A " 1 ™ 

ttons toono needing attention. Write: ANTIQUES WANTED. FURNITURE 
2489 E Garfias Dr. Pasadena, CA -50 yra or older, Nmost any condition 
91104.' • China, Cut Glass, Silver, etc. Daniel 

Poster- Ca. 6806 Meirese Ave., Los 

es. Cam. WE 9-0834. 


AjORIOA WEST COAST— TROPICAL 
fruit tree s , beaut shrubbery & ftowwrs, 

hanging basket*,. potted ptanti sur-' 
.rouxfing a 46x46 .homo .w/Manaard 
roof.-dbL gar. ,3 bdrm., 2 bath, ww car- 
pet, reman binds, washer, dryer, re- 
fr®.. Mdf-dntagdbL own, Amana rad*- 
range. Fufly lum. + * Zenith 24" cotor 
TV. Cent. h & air. En)oy beaut view of 
sunsets ft Ttonpa Port activity from 
picture window oyertooklng a NN155 
waterfrt. lot. w/sea wafl. " boat 
dock/ fishing friar. Close to shoppkig. 
chteoft AS of the above and more tor. 
*50,000. Contact Vera KsWy, Rte. 2. 
Box 1F-1&A, Ruskfn, FL 33570. (813) 
645-5289 



BOUND . VOLE 55-86 JOURNAL 
Vote. 40-54 Sentinel. Prlv. flb. very 
good cond. E E. Beckley, 6253 Holly- 
wood BJvtL Loe Angeles, CA 90028 
(213) 462-4800 ft 366-4562. 


CAL S/H CENTR SEC. SERVICES 
Expertise all areas secretarial work. 


M£H - WOMEN - COUPLES!!! 

Train at home tor Motel-Hotel Carears 
Approved tor Veteran TraJnlnfl Benefits. 
Prepare now at home tor good pay po*i- 
Uona. Construction and expansion have 
created many opportunities. Great fringe 
benefits. Free mm, vacation atmoephera, 
etc. 

Join our hundreds of successful gradu- 
ates. Loam at home In spars time. Send 
lor free details lodsyl No salesman will 
calL 

• HOTEL-MOTEL SCHOOL 

(DMskxi of Florida Profaastonai 
Academy - a nonprofit Education 
mentation - Founded ■ 
B85t East Thomas Road 
Dept. CSM-22 
Scottsdale. AZ 85251 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Classics, Popular - Visit Homes. Ella 
T. -Schwartz. CL 6-2997. Bklyn.. N.Y. 
Member Bklyn. Musk: Teachers Guild. 
Member of Assoc. Music League, 
N.Y .Cl 


INSURANCE 


ROYCEP. JEWELL 

Insurance ft investments. 3555 
Wasatch Ave., Los Angelas, CA 90088. 
TeL (213)3963804. 


BURT JONES AGENCY, INSURANCE 
C. G. Anderson ft Associates. Inc. 150 
S. Los RoMae Ave.. Suite 650. Pasa- 
dena, CA 91101. 577-1100 or 661- 
■2347. 


MOBILE homes 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


ATLAS VAN LINES 

PhB's Transfer & Storage, Inc. Moving? 
Anywhere? Local or long distance? Fi- 
nest service 27 years. New storage 
warehouse. Los Angeles. Phone: (213) 
HO 2-68B4. 


NOBLE R. STEVES, INC. 

I deem it a privilege to offer a Local 
and Lang Distance Moving and Stor- 
age Service to readers of The Chrtottan 
Science Monitor. Agent Republic Van 
Lines, 24 Sharp Street. Boston. MA 
02124. Telephone TA 5-2400. 


E. A. SPRY and CO., Inc. 

Moving - Storage - Packing - Office 
Moving — Shipping. Agents for Whea- 
ton Van Lines, inc.. 6 Howard Street 
Roxbury. Mass. GA 7-0422. Local and 
Long Distance. 


PANTING AND DECORATING 


JOHN E. LEWIS - 876-7318 

Painting— Paper-hanging— Fine work. 
Expert color coordination— Matching. 
Los Angeles., CaUf. Lie. 212820-C33. 


REST HOMES 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Room & Board with care S14.00-S16.00 
a 


rm^TTr 


ROOM W/PRIVATE BATH .WANTED I 

San Joae area by retired, active refined Area. C. KELLER. 500 King Dr.. #212. 
woman. Phone (408) 226-1298, - 


Crossword Quiz Answers 



EQE [3E3 EiEBE! 
SHU E23 ES33 
EiEraasss saaa 
amaa naaaa 
saasa □□□ 
used usasaaQ 
Escssas saas 
aaa saatsE 
uatisa ansa 
aaati asaiiana 
aass nas asa 
HESS sas 



RETIREMENT HOMES 


SCmjATE. MASS. - GRACIOUS 
oceanfront home for Christian Scien- 
tists. Lg. bdrms., excel food, laundry, 
transp. to church. shopping. 
Couple /single, man/woman. Harmony 
House. Decker ft Elizabeth Russell. 
(817) 545-0247. 70 Crescent Ava. 


TERMITE CONTROL 


BERVERLY TERMITE CO. 

John M. Roach “The Bugman." 415 

'No. Hoover St, Los Angeles 90004. 
Phone 664-2916 - CR 6-1994. Home 
Phone 652-6668. 


WANTED TO BUY 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED— USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian ft Oriental rugs ft will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk $700, 
9x12 Kaahan 81,500, 9x12 Kerman- 
shah 81^00, 6x4 Antique Silk 83,000, 
9x12 Antique Silk $9,500. Also any 
other sizes you may have. Please call 
coflect day or night (213) 874-2842 or 
write John Martin, 8168 Melrose Ave., 
job Angeles. CA 90046. 


ZT'Vrv "Calls came tram all over the county 

. .and l had an abundance of people ready 
. \5\3- .. to fill the position. I now have a file of 
ready helpers far future needs." 

✓ Mrs. Donna Jjindman , Excelsior, MN 

•aH) get response, use 

fyr monitor classifieds. 

The Christian science NfoNiroR 



ANTIQUES 


VICTORIAN MIRROR, 10 It high; 

Jardiniere el base with velvet covered 
seat over. Matching overmantel 5 ft 8 
bi. Ngh^27Sypounde. Phone, evenings, 


CARPETS 
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people, places, thi 

British naturalist 
hears alarm bells 
in the animal world 


By Monty Hoyt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Like a modern-day Noah, British 
naturalist Gerald Durrell sees 
"storms" approaching the animal 
world. The present danger, however, 
is not ravaging floods, but the contin- 
uing rampage of man’s relentless 
encroachments. ' 

"As human beings we don't think of 
ourselves as animals," says the fa- 
mous naturalist. "But we are. We’re 
only animals dressed in cloth. ... We 
talk about them and us. But it’s not 
them (and us), it's us." 

A world too inhospitable to support 
animals, he contends, will not support 
man himself. "People say to me, why 
worry about the Indian civet (a short- 
legged, catlike animal) or the white- 
eared Chinese pheasant — what pos- 
sible use can they be? 


Unknown values 

"Why, our ignorance is so vast we 
don’t even know what their value may 
be," Mr. Durrell says, his gray heard 
bristling. "All the natural systems 
around us are screec hing , ringing 
bells, warning us of the danger ahead. 
And we’re sitting on our posteriors. " 

Experts already calculate that the 
present extinction rate of species is 
100 to 1,000 times above the historic 
average. They predict that as many 
as 1 million animal species could 
become extinct by the end of the 
century. 

Mr. Durrell argues that if man is to 
prevent the earth from becoming a 
wasteland void of most wildlife, then 
radical changes are needed: Popu- 


lation controls ("our major prob- 
lem"), large-scale conservation prac- 
tices, and widespread breeding of 
animals in captivity. 

Steps required 

The latter step will require revolu- 
tionizing zoos, promoting captive 
breeding research, and vastly ex- 
panding animal husbandry studies 
and training. 

He also staunchly calls for an end to 
wasteful medical research, particu- 
larly on primates, and outlawing the 
heedless exotic pet trade. 

And that means zoos. too. For too 
long, says Mr. Durrell, zoos have been 
"stationary three-ring circuses, con- 
tributing nothing to conservation.” 
Zoos traditionally have been a drain 
upon the wild stocks, depleting ani- 
mal populations by capture to replace 
creatures killed by bad management 
and carelessness, he says. "The atti- 
tude has been, if this aiHmni dies, 
we'll go buy another. Well, they’re 
finally waking up to the fact that they 
won't be able to do that much longer." 

Selective programs 

Zoos and medical researchers of the 
future will have to become Involved In 
selective breeding programs, Mr. 
Durrei maintains. They may well be 
limited ‘to what they themselves suc- 
cessfully breed or exchange' with 
other institutions. 

World famous for his animal stories 
(his 22 books, including "My Family 
and Other Animals” and "A Bevy of 
Beasts,'.' have sold millions of copies 
and been translated into several for- 
eign languages), Gerald Durrell is a 
bit like a real-life Dr. Doolittle.' His 




Gerald Durrell, a ‘real-life Dr. Doolittle* 


life work is best H umm ed up in the 
name of an International organization 
he has helped to found in recent years 
call ed "Save Animals From Ex- 
tinction” (SAFE). 


But his most significant contribu- 
tion to the cause of animal survival 
has beeti a captive-breeding zoo he 
started in 1959. on the English Chan- 
nel Island of Jersey. Known as the 


Jersey Wildlife Preservation Trust, 
the zoo at present supports more than 
250 species of rare and endangered 
animals. 

In many cases the breeding pro- 


gram has been so successful 
pairs of animals from endang* 
species have been exported to zoo- 
other countries to further build 
their numbers. Ultimately, the a 
bitlon is to return some specimens 
the wild where, in some instances 
species may already be extinct. ’ 
Far-reaching os the program k 
can only begin to combat the proto 
"It's appalling that the rate of 
Unction is so great that we will havt 
let some species go into the wall" 
says candidly. "We’re already be 
forced into a position of being sel 
tive in the species we try to » 
because we can't handle all of them 

Satellite planning 

The Jersey Trust has plans unt 
way to set up satellite breed 
programs in other parts of the wo 
within the next few years. A few f 
sighted zoos, notably those in Wa 
ington and San Diego, have alrea 
embarked upon such programs. 

But recognizing there to a lot m , 
to preserving animals than settl 
aside a chunk of land, the Jers 
Trust is undertaking a training p 
gram — "a mini-university cours 
— to teach zoo personnel from ma 
countries how to set up and maloti 
breeding colonies for mamma ls, r 
tiles, and birds. 


Skills required 


"Caring for rare and delicate ant 
ala is a highly skilled job." a 
Durrell insists. “You can run iz 
serious trouble if you put breed! 
projects in the hands of enthustas 
amateurs.” 

The training program will taclu 
laboratory and field investigation 
animal food nutrition, studies > 
stress factors for captive anima 
animal diseases, behavior and bree 
lng habits, proper designing and spa 
ing of cages and animal corapouni 
and how to train animals for relntz 
ductton to the wild. 

"Man thinks he's so clever," sa~ 
this tireless defender of wildlife. “B 
our knowledge of breeding wild anii 
als is like taking a teaspoon of wat 
out of the Atlantic and saying v 
know all about it." 


‘Come,’ ‘halt,’ ‘stay 5 orders 
are taught easily 


By William Van divert 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

According to Norman Braithwaite. 
a top English dog trainer, training 
your dog to come is child's play. 

“You may already have taught 
your puppy to come just with repeti- 
tion, affection, and praise," he said 
recently. "If you have not, there is 
one easy and quick method with 
either a full-grown dog or a puppy. 1 ' 

As he spoke, he uncoiled a 20- foot 
length of clothesline with a sturdy 
snap knotted at one end and clipped it 
to the check collar of a Labrador 


Train your dog 


puppy waiting for an obedience class 
to start. Its owner then walked with 
the puppy to the full length of the line, 
stopped, and gave the command 
"come." The puppy, unconcerned, 
went on sniffing his surroundings. The 
owner repeated "come,” then sharply 
tugged and reeled in the line quickly 
until the puppy came to face him. 
When the Labrador got within arm’s 
length, the owner dropped to a knee to 
give full praise as the dog sat there. 
Repeated twice more, this had the 
puppy trotting in at the command. 
Regualr schooling during the next 
week produced a puppy who would 
come immediately, free of lead. 

The next lesson, to sit, starts from 
the heel position. In teaching "sit,” 
one commonly used method is to stop 
In the heel position, then at the 
command "sit” push down on the 
dog's hips with your left hand while 
the right holds the lead. 

1 'But why do this in two moves when 


you can: do it an one?” Mr. Braith- 
waite asks. "Besides, you’d get a 
black mark for touching your dog In 
competition trials." - 

He feels dogs should achieve a sit 
position from the heel as follows: 
Walking your dog at heel with a lose' 
lead, give the command "halt." As 
you speak, slide your left hand beside 
his head towared the collar. Without 
grasping it, but with the hand flat 
against the lead, check Mm up with 
the right hand briefly. As you lift his 
front, his hind end will go down 
naturally and he will sit. If his rear Is 
angled behind you, nudge it Into place 
with the side of your foot. After a 
pause, praise him.' Scratch Ms chest 
or rub him under the chin and let your 
voice express approval. 

Short sessions daily 

Repeat this exercise ■ until it IS 
automatic. Return to it in. short 
sessions every day for the next week, 
and command and action will be well 
set. 

As for walking on the street, heel 
your dog habitually. But never be a 
martinet. After all, your dog will not 
relieve himself at the heel. And when 
just walking your dog will want to 
check scents around his neighbor- 
hood, so do not be over-authoritarian 
when he stops to sniff. On the other 
hand, if you have to get somewhere, 
or are in a training session, it is 
business first. Fooling around is out. 
Use the command tone and make heel 
the order of the march. 

Once your puppy has put on some 
weight, change from the first light 
collar to the proper flat leather collar 
for his size. Have license tag and 
identity disk affixed. He should wear 
this all the time when at home or 
outside, but remove it when you put ; 
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on the check collar for a walk 6b a 
training session. > . 

Replace collars 
Every time you come home, re- 
place the check collar with the fiat 
one. A dog alone in the home can snag 
the check collar on a nail or some 
protruding stub and choke himself . 

Now that you have trained your dog 
to heel and halt, the next step in 
obedience is the stay command: 

While he is sitting, place the lead 
end on the ground in front of him, 
command "stay-ee” and step quietly 
away to face him. By now he sho&d 
be solid In the sit. If he moves, just 
place your foot on the lead until he is 
snubbed short. Then pick it up nnH 
turn with him In a small circle into the 


heel, the halt, and then "stay-ee" 
again. Keep it up until' he will stay. 
Then, of course, zneet success with 
praise. Be persistent, but patient. . 

Future stages 

At this potot it is -good to bear in 
mind two future stages in training to 
sit Once your dog is consistent in 


Crossword 


'ACROSS 

1.' Diamond 

4. Fourposter 

7! Waste, 
allowance . 

11. Cotton gin • 
inventor 

12. Overseas . 
address . 

13. Type of 
sandwich " . v 

14. Unmusical bird 

15. Pause ■ . : 

17.' Arrow poison . 

18.. Roman building .. 

.19. Dromedary 


21. Marsh elder 
22-Cuckooprnt 
23. West Point 
27. Sorrow 

• 29. Soft cheese 

• 30. Chart., : . 

31. Alerts 

32. Bowling place 

35. Crude rubber 

36. Booty 

• 37. Seeker.' 

•• ,40. '] Weed- 

41. - - -def ranee . 

42. Ilf-repute 

44. Average ; . 

' '45: Rumen 


I THOU6tiT v riDlj WERE VERY. 

<3ood IN THE PART OF George 

■Washington in the pu\y~ 




sitting with the halt command, you 
.will find, that the slight Uft with the 
lead that achieved a sit from the heel 
will-' also produce a sitting posture 
from either the standing or. the lying 
position. Use the command “sit” for 
this, not halt! As you say It, lift his 
front, with the lead and use your flat 
handagainst the lead to check him at 
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Five successful pupiis of Mr. Braithwaite *s ‘sit* technique 


By William Vandlvoil 


the sit. (And, of course, "stay-ee" 
works here just as welL ) 

But wait to teach him these steps 
until you have "completed the next 
lesson. 


Lesson 4: Lying down and standing 
at command. 


DOWN 

1. Acquire 
Z Guido's 
highest note 

3. Least 

4. Jewish roll 

5. Fencing sword 

6. Bumblebee 
,7. Shabby 

8. Cattail 

9. Gaelic ‘ .7 

10. .Babies 

15. Wind speed 
- indicator . 

18. Of all. Scot, 

19. Station wagon 


20. Common »ert» 
ZL Chill 

23. Horned viper 

24. Capricious 

25. Burmese 
prince 

26. Ido 

28. Sunbeam 

31. H20 

32. Choir voice 

33. Cargo 

34. Monk parrot 
.35. Chinese wax 
37... Postal code . 
38. Caleb's son 
3?. Bounder 


By Guemsey Le Pelley 

LvhCE TO DP A PfiRraavWNCt 
THPfT REMEMBERED 






‘They were sure glad' to find someone who could bass 


The Christian Science Monitor 
and mak e practice every Tuesday night.” 
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‘The Monitor's daily religious article 




A mixed-up universe? 
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Courtesy of the Graphische Sartimlung Albertina, Vienna 
V- ■ > ■■- Photo by Foods Albertina 1 

“The Great Piece of Turf" 1503: Watercolor and 
. gouache by Albrecht purer (1471^528) . 

The simplicity of. a natural "still life, ” composed of a va- . : 
riety of grasses and plain, meadow fiowers^efiects a deep . 
and humble devotion to the mystery of creation, expressed ■. 
in the worship of macrocosm in the image of microcosm. 
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~ ''' Courtesy of the Lra^se^imirt^ni^wilni, 

• • Photo by Ponds Albertina 

, ■ V .• 

“Madonna with the Pomegranate" 1504: Black chalk 
drawing by Raphael (1483-1520) 

The combination of youthful loveliness anjjtiivirie serenity . 
in a sphere of religious lyricism . and sensitivity- embodies • ’ 
noble beauty as well as human delicacy, and creates the im- 
pression of transcendent musicalfty and harmony. 


. • /• ' ‘ Courtesy olthe Utfizi Gallery, Florence, Italy 

“Female Head in Profile" 1475: Pen, charcoal, and crayon drawing . 
by Leonardo da Vinci <1452-1 519) 

The special quality of the drawing is th# emphasis on the phenomena of 
light in systems of vibrant lines, ranging in tone and value from, shining 
transparency to shades of utmost differentiation and suggestive force. 


Professor Dr. Walter Koschatzky 

Director, GrapWseheS«lmfuHg Albertina, 

Yienn^ > 

- My selection of five superior Achievements In art 
. would be guided by words, of Arisfotle: “If the eye were 
a body, vision would be Its soul." 


If you could have any five of - 
the world’s art treasures for 
your personal collection* . 
which ones would you ; 
choose? Challenged by this 
question, directors of some of 
the world’s majqr art mu- - 
seums offer their selections 
in a series of articles appear- 
ing Thursdays. In this, the •/ 

1 0th article, Professor Br/.v* 1 
Walter Koschatzky, director . . 
of Vienna’s Graphische 
Sammlung Albertina, tells v.- 
Anna and Giorgio Bacchi 
why he picked the five works 
shown here. • 
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To most of us, “the universe" 
is a label symbolizing the outer 
limits of our comprehension.. It’s 
the biggest arrangement of stars, 
planets, people, animals, arti- 
facts, and machinery that any 
one of us is able to visualize; the 
sum total of all the forces and ac- 
tivities that combine to maintain 
our little planet (and its passen- 
gers) on its hurtling course 
through space. 

The immediate impression of 
the universe — that most readily 
detected by our unaided human 
senses — is one of a confusing 
mixture of order and disorder, of 
good and evil. The almost perfect 
precision with which the stars 
and planets maintain their pre- 
dictable relationship and equilib- 
rium is offset by climatic aberra- 
tions that randomly produce 
floods and famine. The innocent 
joys of awakening love are offset 
by the bitter disintegration of un- 
happy marriages; and the happy 
gift of childhood is marred by the 
sombre spectacle of declining and 
unwanted old age. 

Christ Jesus did not burden his 
listeners with complex behavioral 
analyses, nor did he offer gratu- 
itous advice on how to best raise 
funds for. the support of religious 
bureaucracy. He simply revealed 
Truth; and its revelation de- 
stroyed the erroneous claims of 
sickness, hunger, and death that 
— in misinformed' human con- 
sciousness — appear to mix with, 
adulterate, and obscure the real- 
ity of God's perfect creation. “Let 
your communication be , Yea, 
yea; Nay, nay," he said, “for 
whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.” 1 

The truth of the universe as the 
creation of God must be af- 
firmed; and its opposite - the be- 
lief that an erroneous belief has 
any power to obscure or reverse 
the omn ipresent and omnipotent 
nature of Truth - must be de- 
nied, for “Thou sbalt have no 
other gods before me." 2 Only by 
implicit obedience to. the First 
Commandment can the .universe 
be seen and experienced as it 
really is: revealing not a mixture 
of good and evil but a perfectly 


Daily Bible verse 

My soul doth magnify the Lord. 
Luke 1:46 


Overwhelmed 

Sometimes I am overwhelmed 
by the unutterable magic 
of things: . 

the music water makes . . 
as it flows, 
the way fire sings 
. as it eats away the wood, 
the way a leaf clings 
to its winter twig 
and won’t let go, 
the way the night 
draws rings 
around the moon, 

. and the way God brings 
His blessings of beauty 
to the mind of man. 


— John D. Engle Jr. 
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Courtesy of the British Museum, and the Boys I Academy, London • 


“The SL- Laurent Cathedral af E.u” 1845: Watercolor and pencil , drawing 
by Jos^h Mallord Vfniiam Turner (1775-T851) 

The imaginative appeal of the work lies in the grandeur of reality, dominant in the 
majestic idea of the towering church, and. set off against ap Unearthly infinity of space as a 
symbol of luminous transformation- of the visible world. . r 


Courtesy of the Mitsee National Gustave Moreau, Paris 
‘ Photo tay Bulloz 

‘ ' • ’ • - * ’ ’ .a 

. “Pres des Eaux” 1880: Watercolor by Gustave Moreau (1826-1898) : . 

•The reclining female figure, a dreamlike image of nature's secret forces, 
forms a fascinating contrast to the fantastic landscape and creates ap emo- 
tional as well as contemplative tension between space and light 


ordered set of immutable laws on 
which the harmonious progress of 
mankind can safely be founded. 
Only by cutting through the fog of 
human philosophy to* divine Truth 
can answers be found to our hu- 
man problems: immediate, com- 
pelling answers that make us 
take up our fruitless beds of fear- 
ful reasoning and walk upright. 

But what is Truth? 

Christian Science teaches us 
that Truth, God, is not com- 
prehensible to limited human 
sense. There is no way that a hu- 
man being, ho matter how 
learned or erudite, can determine 
for himself or anyone else what 
absolute Truth is. But that does 
not imply that Truth is unavail- 
able to humanity. On the con- 
trary, by turning to divine Truth 
— our most accurate spiritual 
concept of the creator - by con- 
sciously declaring and believing 
in the ever-presence of His per- 
fect creation, the mountains of 
false material sense are moved, 
and the works Christ Jesus did 
for our instruction are possible. 
Truth is all there is, and its con- 
scious realization bums away the 
mists of crippling limitation — in 
whatever guise — and frees the 
human from the confusion in- 
duced by the mixture of whatever 
is more than yea, yea and nay, 
nay. 

Mary Baker Eddy, who discov- 
ered and founded Christian Sci- 
ence, writes: “Jesus’ promise is 
perpetual. . . . The purpose of 
his great life-work extends 
through time and includes univer- 
sal humanity. Its Principle is in- 
finite, reaching beyond the pale 
of a single period or of a limited 
following. As time moves on, the 
healing elements of pure Chris- 
tianity will be fairly dealt with; 
they will be sought and taught, 
and will glow in all the grandeur 
of universal goodness." 3 

'Matthew 5:37; a Exodus 20:3; 'Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 328. 


A 

deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God’s 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mazy Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were .scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give you the clear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
4-5 Grosvenor Place. 8th Floor, 
London SW1X 7JH 

Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 


County - 


My cheque for £1.07 enclosed 
as payment in full. 
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‘First the blade, then the ear, 


then the full grain in the ear 
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The Monitor's view 


Solving Cyprus 


The interests of Cyprus and the 
rest of the world would best be 
served by maintaining the island’ s 
hard-won independence after its 
centuries of conquest and strife. Zt 
is to be hoped that negotiations 
toward this fundamental end will 
be fostered by the travels of 
United Nations Secretary-General 
Waldheim to Greece and Turkey 
— and by the debate over Cyprus 
in the UN Security Council back in 
New York. 

But, to be realistic, it is the 
parties concerned on which the 
burden of solution falls, rather 
than on the UN. The international 
conference favored by the Soviet 
Union, would probably serve So- 
viet propaganda purposes more 
than orderly progress toward 
peace. As of this writing, it fortu- 
nately appears that the UN will 
not resolve on such a conference. 

The most promising outcome 
would be for the interrupted talks 
to resume between old friends 
Glafkos derides, representing the 
Greek Cypriots, and Rauf Denk- 
tash, representing the Turkish 
Cypriots — in an atmosphere of 
compromise encouraged by 
Gree.ce and Turkey. 

Apart from immediate tragic 
problems in the wake of the Greek 
coup and Turkish invasion, the 
danger in recent developments is 
that division of territory between ■ 
the Greek Cypriot majority and 
Turkish Cypriot minority could 
lead away from independence to 
'‘double enosis. ’ ‘ That is, the sep- 
arate state proclaimed by the 
Turkish Cypriots could become 
part of Turkey, and the poorer 
remainder of the island in Greek 
Cypriot hands could become part 


of Greece. The possibilities for 
tension on the spot — and between 
the parent countries — would be 
enormous. 

dearly the West’s good' offices 
should be on the side of com- 
promise fostering Cyprus peace 
and independence. Ironically, the 
Greek Cypriots now seem ready to 
accept something near what the 
Turkish Cypriots advocated be- 
fore the coup — a pattern of Greek 
Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot areas 
in a sort of federation. Now, in a 
position of power, the Turkish 
Cypriots have made tougher 
terms for a "bizonal" federation, 
marking off 40 percent of the 
island for their 20 percent of the 
population. 

The United States has managed 
so far to have the worst of both 
worlds in the Cyprus situation. It 
has alienated Greece and the 
Greek-] Cypriots by failing in their 
eyes to condemn sufficiently 
the Turkish invasion- It has alien- 
ated the Turkish side by congres- 
sional cut-off of military aid to 
Turkey. The Soviet Union, with 
NATO, member Turkey strate- 
gically on Its doorstep, would be 
happy to exploit the situation to 
embarrass Turkey and further di- 
vide it from the U.S. and other 
NATO allies. 

The superpowers ought to ex- 
ercise the greatest restraint in 
regard to Cyprus. Unless Congress 
should restore aid to Turkey, it is 
unlikely that Secretary Kissinger 
can employ his wonder-working 
diplomacy. What is needed is a 
supportive climate for Cyprus to 
proceed constructively in the pain- 
ful task of solving its own prob- 
lems. 


The Democratic marathon 


Now five Democrats have acted 
out the ultimate political gambit 
and declared themselves candi- 
dates for the presidency — Sen. 
Lloyd Bentsen of Texas, Sen. 
Henry Jackson of Washington, 
Rep. Morris Udall of Arizona, 
former Gov, Jimmy Carter of 
Georgia, and former Sen. Fred 
Harris of Oklahoma. 

How many of the five will still 
be in the running 13 months from 
now when the first state presiden- 
tial primary is held — let alone 
after the 30th primary or at the 
1976 national Democratic con- 
vention — is a very open question. 
Already one declared candidate, 
Sen. Walter Mondale of Min- 
nesota, has thrown in the towel as ' 
the rigors of a presidential nomi- 
nation bid became more apparent 
to him. 

Others are expected to join in 
the Democratic presidential 
marathon: Gov. George Wallace 
of Alabama, Senators Birch Bayh 
of Indiana and Frank Church of 
Idaho. And still others like New 
York’s new Gov. Hugh Carey and 
Boston’s Mayor Kevin White are 
eyeing the runners enviously from 
the sidelines. 

The Democratic nomination is 
particularly appealing to presi- 
dential hopefuls this year. In 
terms of election prospects, it 
holds out greater promise than the 
nominations of 1968 and 1972. 
Granted, there could be reversals 
in the economic and energy pic- 
tures by November, 1976, that 
could greatly enhance Mr. Ford’s 
election chances, should he run as 
he says he will. 

But the Democrats, as some 
analysts point out, are not ham- 
pered by such inherently divisive 


issues as Vietnam, or even school 
busing, to anything like the degree 
of the recent past. 

The major issue will be eco- 
nomic responsibility. The contest 
with the Republicans will likely be 
drawn over the subissues of how 
much the government should 
stimulate and intervene in the 
economy. If the economic trends 
on inflation and employment are 
favorable for the Republicans (a 
condition on which President Ford 
builds his case for likely running 
again), the Democrats could base 
their hopes on the voters’ memory 
of eight years of difficult eco- 
nomic times under the Nixon-Ford 
administrations. 

The Democrats' main challenge 
is to avoid making trouble for 
themselves. A repeat rift over 
representation at the convention, 
and a continued split between la- 
bor and the less pragma-tic sec- 
tions of the party, could leaxl to 
another weak Democratic ticket 
Iikel972’s. 

So far, the Democratic con- 
tenders have begun to sketch in a 
broad spectrum of voter appeal, 
from the neopopulism of Mr. 
Harris to the image of quiet busi- 
ness savvy in Mr. Bentsen. But, 
except for Senator Jackson, none 
of the contenders is at all nation- 
ally known. 

Merely announcing for the race 
gives a measure of recognition — 
and winning the nomination would 
invest a candidate with a great 
deal more. But a tremendous 
amount of work, a demonstrated 
ability to raise money, and some 
decisive primary -victories will be 
needed to spring any of the candi- 
dates from the swelling Demo- 
cratic pack for ‘the nomination 
homestretch. 


Knighthood in Barbados 


Queen Elizabeth's knighting of 
cricket star Gary Sobers in Bar- 
bados is a bright note in a world 
otherwise largely preoccupied 
with political crisis and oil, 

Mr. Sobers, the popular black 
West Indian athlete, is only the. 
second person to be publicly 
knighted by the Queen. The first 
was Francis Chichester, whose 
round-the-world voyaging in a 
small yacht stirred powerful 
memories among the British of 
their seagoing past. 

The Sobers knighting too has 
its broader implications. It was 
coupled with the inclusion of an- 
other West Indian black. Dr. Da- 


vid Pitt, in the Prime Minister’s 
honors list. Dr. Pitt, chairman of 
the Greater London Council, was 
one of only five to be named life 
peer on this year’s list. 

The British never like to put too 
obvious a point on anything. But 
the Sobers/ Pitt honors cannot help, 
but carry implications for coun- 
tries like South Africa, whose 
tremendous fondness for sports 
like cricket and- rugby seems 
matched at times only by their 
difficulties in surmounting the 
race problem. 

For the Queen to fly all the way 
to Barbados and knight a black 
athlete adds to the sincerity and 
significance of the honor. 
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Third-party politics 


By Joseph C. Harsch 


Conservative Republicans hel<t a 
three-day hope session at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington , D.C., last 
week and showed that they, like -the 
McGovern zealots of 1972 on the other 
side of the American political fence, 
are reluctant to learn their history. 

The McGovern enthusiasts of 3.972 
campaigned - for M significant poli- 
tics.*’ They wanted the voters ■to have 
a chance to choose between left- and 
right. In their still a.m«gtng naivete ’■ 
they forgot, or never knew, that they 
were using precisely the arguments of 
the Goldwater battalions of only eight 
years earlier. The slogan of the 
Goldwater campaign of 1964 wasf'Va 
choice, not an echo." 

Well, the Goldwater crusade of 1964 
ended in disaster exceeded in extent 
only by the McGovern disaSteritof 
1972. 

In spite of the’Vclear warning" of 
those two political events of redent 
times the right-wing Republicans^ of 
today indulged in happy fantasies at 
their conference about forming; a 
third party. v 

They cannot of course be blamed 
for being disappointed in Gerald 
Ford- His record is that of a man 
trying to build a broad enough politi- 
cal position to sustain himself and his 
party in the 1976 presidential cam- 
paign, hot that of a dedicated ideologi- 
cal conservative. The two are differ- 
ent things. 

This does not rule out merit in the 
conservative beliefs of those gathered 
at the Mayflower. A whopping federal 
deficit this year may well be a bad 
thing for the American economy of 
the future. A respectable case can be 
made for austerity rather than unlim- 
ited spending. But the serious ques- _ 
tion for practical politicians in Wash- 
ington today is not what ought to be in 
the long-term best Interests of the 
country. Rather, it Is what must be 
done .if the Republican Party Is to be 
something more than a ghost, cdfthe 
1976. 

If Gerald Ford were to apply the 
principles of the self-styled conserva- 
tives to his daily operations he prob- 
ably wouldn’t be able to stay in the 
White House to the end of the present 
term, let alone run for reelection. The 
country -Is in a condition of near panic 
(in my opinion grossly out of propor- 
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Arms traffic in modem dress 


By Charles W. Yost 


tion) about unemployment Any man 
in the White House at such a moment 
must do. anything he thinks he can 
both to allay unemployment and, even 
more important, to allay fear of 
unemployment. 

_ The United States has enjoyed high 
employment for so long now — over .35 
years — that a lot of its people had 
come to take this condition for 
granted. They are lira state b£ shock, 
although Detroit automobile manu- 
facturers have already begun calling 
back many of those who were dis- 
missed when the bottom dropped out 
Of the new car market last toll. 
Headlines are devoted these days to 
any news of unemployment, seldom to 
reemployment. 

President Ford is under enormous 
pressure to do all that be can to 
stimulate reemployment. He cannot 
please the conservatives and respond 
to that pressure. But he must respond, 
or go out of business as an operating 
President; He is responding. And they 
are unhappy, and are talking about 
bolting the Republican Party to form 
a new one of their own. 

Well, what does history teach? 

Back In 1912 the. left or “Progres- 
sive” wing of the Republican Party 
was as dissatisfied with President 
William Howard Taft as the conserva- 
tives are today with Gerald Ford. So 
they bolted the party, held thieir own 
convention, nominated Theodore 
Roosevelt — told elected Woodrow 
Wilson. There were further long-term 
results. The leading Progressives of 
1912 ended up joining Franklin Roose- 
velt’s New Deal. 

The Democrats have much to cheer 
about right now. Indeed, they have 
about everything they could want 
except an exciting new candidate to 
lead them in 1976. If the conservative 
Republicans actually went but and 
formed a new party — the cup of the 
Democrats would overflow: They 
could-win with anyone. 

Conservative Republicans in Wash- 
ington and left-wing Labourites In 
London have much in common. Both 
are threatening to bolt if they can’t 
impose their views on their party. It Is . 
a fair assumption that a third-party 
bolt in either country would be total to • 
the party so divided; ' 


Washington 

The United States is now the world's 
largest exporter cf arms. Our crusade 
of the 1930s against “the merchants of 
death 1 '.’ is long ago forgotten. 

United States arm a exports in 1973 
were approximately twice as exten- 
sive as those of the Soviet Union. We 
far outdistance France and Britain, 
and are 'competing energetically 
against them even in Europe, their 
own home ground. 

Our sales in fiscal 1974 were more 
than |8 billion and will doubtless 
increase Ibis year. We have of course 
long been pouring arms into Vietnam 
and Cambodia and continue to do so. 
We provide both Turkey and Greece 
with their arsenals. Our supply to 
Pakistan was cut off for some years 
but seems about to resume. 

The Middle East has now become 
our favored and most lucrative cus- 
tomer. Arms supplies to Israel were 
valued at 32.5 billion in fiscal 1974, the 
year of the last war, and will be 
‘ substantial, though ppgpably less, this 
year. Sales to three Persian Gulf 
states alone — Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
and Kuwait — were 34.4 billion in 1974 
and will be between 34 billion and 36 
billion this year. 

Is this a healthy and necessary 
enterprise for the United States to 
conduct on such a scale? 

There are a number of persuasive 
arguments in its favor. First Is that 
we must supply our allies when they 
cannot supply themselves; if we did 
not, they would not be able to carry 
their weight in the alliance. Second is 
that, when we have withdrawn or are 
withdrawing troops on which coun- 
tries have depended, as in Vietnam 
and Korea, we have an obligation to 
enable them henceforth to defend 
themselves. 

A more general argument is that, 
by providing arms to a state threat- 
ened by the Soviet Union or by 
neighboring countries, we reduce the 
danger of attack, 'maintain balance 
and stability, promote peace. This Is 
the argument principally adduced for 
our supplying almost everyone in the 
Middle East. . .. 

A fourth argument is that arms 
sales help to rectify our unfavorable 
balance of payments. It has long been 
.maintained that such sales balance 
out . the costs of maintaining troops in 
Europe, it is now asserted that sales 
to the Persian Gulf are required to 
reduce our huge petrodollar outflow. 

Finally, it is claimed that if we do 
not sell, someone else will. Why 

should we deprive our industries of 
these markets for the benefit of 
1 others? ’. 

. Such arguments have .obviously 

prevailed with the administration, as 
they have with Its predecessors. 
Should they not, however, be exam- 
ined today with a colder,- more skepti- 
cal eye?. . .. . 

v Certainly we must provide our 
allies, in NATO with what they clearly 
need and cannot obtain . elsewhere. 
How much,' however, do they really 
need today ? How great is the actual 
threatthat confronts them? 

• .. What of allies like Turkey, Greece, 
or Pakistan which may be primarily 
interested in using pur -.arms for 
purposes other than the - common 
defense, yet which protest loudly that 
we are intervening Ut.thelr Internal 
affairs if we presume to cut supplies? 

. ■ How long are we obliged to continue 
to help -countries like Vietnam and 
Korea where -we once fought wars? 
Does our massive assistance in the 
past create an eternal obligation? 
Should .we not reassess these situ- 
ations to determine what our present 
national interest is in the defense of 
these countries, and how high a 
priority that defense should have in 
relation to other demands upon us, 
domestic and foreign? 

.On the. more general- question, do 
we really promote stability and peace 
when we lavish arms upon one or both 
sides in a troubled area?. Are we not 
merely rationalizing oar desire to 
obtain short-term advantages ' from 
the recipients? . 

What is the real threat to the 
Persian Gulf states today that did not 
exist yesterday? May. ‘.we not be 
provoking the Soviets to ship in equal 
quantities to rival states? Could we 


Readers write 


To The ChMm Science llonkor 

Prof. M. K. Driewanawski's dim 
view of the Soviet naval potential* as 
expressed in his recent Monitor col- 
umn, is not in line with the thinking of 
some of the most respected American 
and British experts and overlooks 
important facts of history. 

Maritime communications between 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean 
on the one hand and the Baltic on the 
other hand, did not prevent the two 
Baltic squadrons of the Empress 
Catherine from reaching the Mediter- 
ranean and fighting several vic- 
torious battles against the numer- 
ically superior Turkish fleet. 

According to Donald W. Mitchell’s ! 
authoritative “History of Russian and 
Soviet Sea Power" (Macmillan, 1974-), 
the defeat of the Imperial Russian, 
fleet in the Japanese wax was not so 


Soviet naval potential 


much the result of poor " commu- 
nications as .-of faulty: Russian 
strategy. . • •_ . . 

The Baltic-White Sea canal does 
permit passage .of small naval ves- 
sels. The' new canal- .between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea can be 
negotiated by • rocket- carrying tor- 
pedo boats and other tost vessels of 
small size. This was demonstrated by 
the Soviets an Navy Day. two years 
ago when small naval, vessels' from 
the Baltic appeared on the Volga 
below Moscow. 

Professor Dziewsmowskl's remark, 
that in case of a Sino-Sovlet war the 
Port Arthur and Dalny harbors would 
be the first targets of Chinese mlssflea 
and bombs, must be based on the 
assumption that in case of such a war 
the- Soviets would immediately oc- . 


cupy these two ports, which belong to 

China;- ... . . y 

- Whether it is signiflcant that Soviet 
Black Sea, bases are situated on the 
- southern fringe of - volatile 
Ukraine; ‘‘the soft underbelly" of the 
Soviet empire, remains ,<JpubtfuL The 
Ukraine did not prove to be. , ‘voiatile” 
during the last war when£ovfet forces 
staunchly ■ defended and" - ultimately 
recaptured every one of their Black 
Sea bases. 

New York y^jpauI Wohl 

Letters expressing", readers' 
views are welcome. JEach re- 
ceives editorial . consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published and none uMbndxudly N 
acknowledged. All are suhjeet to ’ 


not be fueling fears and develop! 
itchy trigger fingers on both 
War, not peace, may be the a 0 
likely ultimate consequence. ' 
Moreover, as we learned to our cc 
in Vietnam, arms supplies may be t 
first slope on a long toboggan ric 
Recipients have to be trained in £ 
use of American arms. That mea: 
advisers and military missions, it 
often difficult for advisers to ava 
becoming involved in local politics 
war breaks out, they may be aaked 
give advice in the field, to nil 
planes, to fire rockets. 

At the end of the toboggan slide ti 
United States may find itself CT 
broiled in a prolonged local war 
drawn into another confrontation wi 
the Soviet Union. 

Finally, what of the argument th 
if we don’t supply, others win? • 
what? Our allies In Europe nei 
balance of payments help more the 
we do. Moreover, they are less like 
to be drawn Into confrontation wi 
the Soviet Union. Where arms a 
necessary, they may be less co 
spicuous suppliers than we are. 

At all events, the internation 
traffic in arms is escalating to mo: 
and more absurd and dangerous Je 
els. Short-term "stability” may d 
velop into long-term explosions, 1 
.volvements, confrontations, ar 
great human suffering. It is time v 
paiised and thought very serious, 
about the whole problem. 

The author of this article writes 
from a background of 40 years as 
a United States diplomat. 

© 1975 Charles W. Yost 
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Hats in the ring 

Senator Henry Jackson at Washing 
ton announced his candidacy for th 
presidency[recently ]. Represented? 
Morris TT dfl.ii of Arizona has atread; 
thrown his hat in the ring. So havt 
former Senator Fred Harris of Okla 
hoxna and former Governor Jimnq 
Carter of Georgia. State Senate. 
Julian Bond of Georgia says he is ala 
a candidate. Former Governor Terr 
Sanford of North Carolina Is also sail 
to be planning to make the race. An 
Senator Uoyd Bentsen of Texas ha: 
announced [his intentions]. The Dem 
ocratic presidential primary field fc 
beginning to look like a comm ere te 
for Merrill Lynch — a herd of candi 
dates bullish on the chance of £ 
Democrat’s being elected in 1976. 

Without taking anything away from 
the sincerity of all the rest of tee 
Democrats named above excepl 
Jackson, we would have to say that sc 
’ far, he is the only member of the herd 
who can claim a record of experience 
and accomplishment of the kind 
Americans usually require Of their 
President. Jackson, who Is 62, has 
been dealing with problems of na- 
tional concern since 1940, first as a 
representative, then as a senator. He 
has been a leader In the shaping of 
legislation dealing with military pre- 
paredness, with foreign trade, with 
exploitation and conservation of natu- 
ral resources, with economic matters. 
No other Democrat who has yet 
announced he will enter the primaries 
now has presidential stature. The 

' other members of the party who could 

start a campaign on equal terms with 
Jackson — Senators Humphrey. Mus- 
kie and Kennedy — are not expected 
to enter the primaries- That could 
mean the primaries won’t mean much 
in 1976, which would be Ironic, consid- 
ering the efforts Democrats went tom 
the .last two Congresses to mate 
primary campaigning more opes to 
newcomers. 

Of course, Bentsen or Carter at 
some other dark horse could win 
enough support In the primaries to 
capture the nomination. They deserve 
to be heard.. We do not mean to 
suggest that we thi n k Jackson wodd 
make the ideal Democratic nominee. 
He la right in the mainstream of his 
party in«nfar as domestic Issues are 
concerned “A -progressive Demo- 
crat" Is what he . calls himself. But he 
is also a cold warrior whose present 
views on U.S.-Ruarian relations oouW 
be tyarmful to detente.. Everyone win 
want to hear more from him on that 
And will. He stands out so in the herd 
(as Musfcle did to no avail four years 
ago) that lie should have no trouble 
gaining the . media's and the public s 
attention. ^ The Son- (Baltimore) 


- What actions are the most 
excellent? 1 . Those, certainly, 
which most powerfully appeal 
-to the great primary human 
affections': to those elem®^ 
tary feelings which subsist 
’ permanently in the race, and 
which are independent ■ 01 
time. These feelings are per- 
manent and the -same; "that 
which Interests them is per- 
. manent and the same also. 

, . MtetiftewArnrfd 


condensation. 






